Some  '{Translations'  b\>  a  Ikafci. 


Sic  itur  ad  astra— thus  the  "  hitter  "  goes  astray. 

Si  momnnentum  quarts,  circumspice — if  you  want  to  "  tee 
up  "  your  ball,  have  a  good  look  round  first. 

De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum — you  can't  say  anything  too  good 
about  a  "  dead  "  ball. 

Partitriunt  monies  nascetur  ridicultis  mus-a.  high  tee  and 
a  lot  of  "waggle"  generally  means  a  "foozle."' 

Commune  bonum — a  common  is  good  for  golf. 

Argumentum  baculinum— settling  a  dispute  with  niblicks. 

Qitis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes—\\ho  shall  handicap  the  Handi- 
cap Committee  ? 

Rechauffe — a  re-covered  ball. 

idciiui  et  ilium — a  "  half." 

Nee  qttcerere  nee  spernere  honorem  -he's  a  queer  chap  \\liu 
refuses  the  "  honour.'' 

Tadium  rilae — waiting  at  the  first  '•  tee." 

Tria  juncta  in  uno—a  three-ball  match. 

Nudum  pactum—a.  bare  patch. 

Totis  viribus — "  pressing ''  for  all  he's  worth. 

Locus  standi—ihe  place  for  a  stance. 

Infra  dig:—^h.  McFoozler  out  with  his  "iron." 

Unum  et  idem — like  as  \vc  lie. 

Lahore  et  honore — it's  hard  work  keeping  the  -  honour." 

Pro  hac  vice — the  pro.  says  hacking  is  a  vice. 

Facilis  descensus  Averno — it  is  easy  to  get  into  a  bunker 

Usque  ad  nauseam- club  whiskey. 

Ne  plus  ultra— it  is  hard  to  beat  a  "plus"  man. 

Pro  tempore—ihc  pro.  is  in  a  temper. 

Tel  ntaitre  tel  valet— caddies  "swing"  like  the   pro. 

Vade  mccitm — -!  The  Golfer's  Manual.' 
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FORE! 

IT  is  indeed  but  a  small  return  I  can  make 
to  the  writer  of  this  pleasantly  practical 
little  treatise  on  Golf.  For  the  fact  is  the 
author  is  my  golfing  godfather.  On  a  certain 
genial  autumn  morning  some  six  years  since, 
he,  with  Mr  Frank  Wadsworth,  a  much- 
respected  Times  Gallery  man,  induced  me  to 
walk  round  the  North  Surrey  Golf  Course 
with  them.  I  was,  at  that  time,  a  ribald 
scoffer.  The  game  was  futility  itself:  its 
votaries  were  idiots  of  the  first  water. 
Needless  to  say  I  pressed  these  views  upon 
my  companions  with  much  picturesque  em- 
bellishment as  the  game  proceeded.  Sud- 
denly, inspiration  supervened  where  openly 
expressed  exasperation  at  my  gibes  had  pre- 
viously held  sway  ;  and  our  now  altogether 
infuriated  author,  turning  sharply  towards 
me  after  some  exceptionally  cutting  remark 
of  mine,  said  :  <c  Look  here,  Mac !  You 
seem  to  know  a  thundering  lot  about  this 
game,  and  you  evidently  think  it  infernally 
easy.  Now  let's  see  you  try  a  shot !  " 
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With  much  ceremony  he  tee'd  up  the  ball 
and  defiantly  handed  me  his  driver. 

Try  a  shot  ?  Of  course  I  would.  Me  ! 
The  centre  of  a  hundred  election  free  fights  ! 
The  Director  General  of  numerous  desperate 
college  affrays !  Me  ?  Of  course.  If  it 
were  only  something  where  skill  was  really 
required ! 

So  up  to  the  ball  I  went,  the  club  in  hand, 
and  delivered  what  would  have  been  a  most 
powerful  swipe  to  the  boundary  if  the  club 
had  been  a  bat  and  the  gutty  made  of 
leather.  It  was — I  make  frank  confession — 
the  surprise  of  my  life.  By  some  weird  pro- 
cess of  necromancy,  by  some  remarkable  ex- 
hibition of  the  malice  of  inanimate  objects, 
the  ball  remained  untouched  upon  the  tee ! 
I  looked  up  in  blank  amazement  at  my 
companions.  They  were  softly  but  with 
one  accord  whispering  an  elaborate  "A-hem ! " 
behind  the  tips  of  their  extended  fingers. 
Well,  every  golfer  knows  what  followed.  I 
tried  again  and  again  and  again.  Shame, 
humiliation,  and  the  reckless  expenditure  of 
many  foot-pounds  of  physical  energy  left  me 
hot,  perspiring,  and  wildly  infuriated.  And 
to  add  fuel  to  the  flame  of  my  bitter  dis- 
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comfiture  every  attempt  of  mine  to  hit 
that  unspeakably  silly  little  ball  was  loftily 
and  superciliously  punctuated  by  a  gentle 
"  A-hem!  "  from  behind  two  sets  of  finger- 
tips. In  the  end  I  kicked  the  stupid  ball 
into  the  future,  and  sent  the  club  whizzing 
after  it. 

But  I  was  bitten.  The  thing  was  a  pro- 
vocation of  the  most  acute  character.  And 
I  was  not  going  to  be  beaten  by  it.  Secretly, 
and  with  much  malicious  purpose,  I  joined 
the  aforesaid  North  Surrey  Golf  Club  and 
put  myself  into  the  hands  of  the  "pro." 
Within  six  weeks  my  little  back  garden  of 
ten  paces  square  was  a  six-hole  putting-green. 
I  was  scouring  the  house  for  corks  upon 
which  to  practise  the  gentle  art  of  driving, 
and  many  choice  drawing-room  ornaments 
had  gone  to  eternal  smash  in  witness  of  my 
growing  prowess  with  the  mashie.  And, 
bless  the  Giver  of  all  good  things,  I  have 
lived  to  see  the  day  when  I  could  beat  both 
Butler  and  Wadsworth.  My  sole  ambition 
in  life  at  the  present  time  is  to  play  their 
best  ball  for  a  Haskell  apiece  and  win  on  the 
eighteenth  hole. 

Now,  observe    in   all    this   you   have  the 
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secret  of  the  fascination  of  the  greatest  of  all 
human  pastimes — the  provocation  of  it.  Here 
is  a  first-class  county  cricketer.  For  him  to 
cut  a  ball  to  the  boundary  is  as  easy  as  kiss 
hands.  Yet,  when  he  stands  on  the  tee  and 
puts  the  very  best  that  is  in  him  into  the 
task  of  striking  the  wee  white  ball  tee'd  up 
before  him,  the  odds  are  that  he  will  simply 
send  up  a  splutter  of  sand  and  find  the  ball 
a  couple  of  yards  in  front  of  him  instead  of, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  a  couple  of  hundred. 
Here  is  a  skilful  advocate.  He  can  cause  an 
Old  Bailey  jury  to  melt  into  tears.  He  takes 
the  club  in  his  hands  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  is  insulted  rather  than  otherwise  at  being 
asked  to  do  so  simple  a  thing  as  strike  it 
fairly  in  the  face.  After  four  or  five  attempts 
his  countenance  begins  to  wear  a  far-off  and 
chastened  expression  which  no  judge  or  jury 
in  the  land  have  ever  looked  upon.  Here  is 
a  great  divine.  In  his  time  he  was  a 
Wrangler.  He  is  one  of  the  Cumini  Sec  tores 
of  theological  dialectics.  He  bends  his 
episcopal  knees  to  a  putt,  and  the  ball  is 
farther  from  the  hole  than  when  he  took  the 
matter  in  hand  !  If  you  can  imagine  features 
the  antithesis  of  his  own  when  he  pronounces 
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the  Benediction,  you  will  know  how  he  looks 
then. 

Now  all  these  good  people — like  me — 
think  the  thing  over.  They  know  their  own 
powers.  Golf  teaches  them  swiftly  and 
sharply  and  unerringly  their  limitations.  It 
applies  the  rough  hand  of  hard  reality  to  the 
peach-like  cheek  of  personal  vanity.  And 
these  good  people  do  not  like  it.  They  are 
not  going  to  be  beaten  by  a  simple  thing  like 
this.  So  they  determine  to  master  this  silly 
and  provoking  game.  And  henceforward, 
they  are  in  its  grip  enthralled. 

Happily,  the  golf  enthusiast,  in  giving 
himself  over  body  and  soul  to  the  imperious 
behests  of  his  most  exacting  mistress,  is  more 
than  amply  rewarded  physically  and  intellectu- 
ally. He  can  pursue  his  delightful  hobby  all 
the  year  round,  and  the  more  he  pursues  it 
the  better  he  finds  himself  body  and  mind. 
It  lures  him  on  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  a 
day  in  the  freshest  of  fresh  air,  and  on  the 
greenest  of  green  swards.  Were  it  not  for 
golf  he  would  be  lounging  from  the  club 
smoke-room  to  the  club  lift  ;  from  the  lift  to 
the  hansom  outside  the  main  entrance  ; 
thence  to  the  theatre  stalls ;  and  thence  by 
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way  of  another  pair  of  wheels,  as  Pepys 
would  say,  to  bed.  As  it  is,  Golf  affords  him 
the  most  complete  preoccupation  of  mind 
associated  with  the  most  health-giving  of 
exercise. 

That  the  great  game  takes  its  victims 
wholly  into  abject  subjection  nobody  doubts. 
Witness  the  gentle  curate  who  gave  out  as 
his  text  :  "  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  the  last 
hole?"  Only  the  other  day  my  excellent 
friend,  Mr  Causton,  called  me  from  the 
bench  to  retire  with  him  behind  the  Speaker's 
Chair.  His  manner  was  full  of  portent  and 
impressiveness.  "I  want  you  a  moment," 
whispered  he,  with  the  air  of  one  who  was 
about  to  place  at  your  disposal  the  refusal  of 
the  premiership.  "  Come  out  into  the 
lobby,"  said  he,  in  a  dreadful  stage  whisper. 
I  did  so,  setting  my  nerve  for  some 
momentous  communication  that  might  not 
altogether  be  unconnected  with  the  well- 
being  of  nations  and  the  peace  of  the  civilised 
world.  It  was  this  :  "  Can  you  play  in  the 
House  of  Commons  team  against  Ranelagh  next 
Saturday  ?  "  And  often  in  the  fog  of  fight  I 
look  across  the  bench  and  see  a  far-off  smile 
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lighting  up  the  expressive  features  of  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  am  sometimes 
disposed  to  slip  across  and  whisper  in  his  ear  : 
"  Yes,  that  was  a  fine  recovery,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

For  myself,  I  while  away  the  weary  railway 
journey  by  selecting  beautiful  golf  courses  as 
the  train  rushes  past  the  countryside,  deplor- 
ing|the  while  the  number  of  really  splendid 
courses  which  all  over  the  country  still  await 
development.  And  my  friends  know  my 
weakness  so  well  that  when  they  write  to  me 
to  come  down  from  London  to  speak  at  a 
meeting  they  invariably  add  the  seductive 
postscript :  "  Our  course  is  in  wonderful  con- 
dition just  now."  That  settles  it. 

T.  J.  MACNAMARA. 


PREFACE 

THIS  book  is  intended  mainly  for  beginners, 
but  the  author  wishes  to  disclaim  any  con- 
nection with  the  following  recent  incident: — 
An  equally  venturesome  writer,  preferring 
expert  opinion  before  offering  his  MSS. 
to  a  publisher,  submitted  it  to  a  well-known 
professional  player.  In  due  course  the  reply 
came  back,  "  Dear  Sir,  I  have  read  your  book 
with  much  pleasure,  and  it  seems  a  very  nice 
game.  I  feel  bound  to  say,  however,  that 
I  prefer  golf"  ! 
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ROYAL  AND  ANCIENT 
GAME  OF  GOLF 

HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

THE  origin  of  golf  seems  to  belong  to  the 
category  of  those  events  that  are  "  wropt  in 
mistry."  If  we  are  to  believe  hoary  tradition, 
what  is  now  an  absorbing  pastime,  attracting 
its  hundreds  of  thousands  and  sustaining  a 
great  industry,  is  traceable  to  the  restlessness 
of  a  Scottish  shepherd,  who  found  the  dolce 
far  niente  a  weariness  to  the  flesh  and  gave 
expression  to  his  activity  by  knocking  white 
pebbles  from  point  to  point  with  his  crook. 
The  somewhat  amorphous  character  of  this 
diversion  did  not  apparently  long  remain  if 
we  are  to  place  any  reliance  on  the  old  defini- 
tion of  "  putting  of  little  balls  into  little  holes 
with  instruments  very  ill-adapted  to  that 
purpose  "  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  golf  enjoyed 
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a  popularity  in  the  eighteenth  century  which 
called  down  the  condemnation  of  the  Scots 
Parliament  in  the  form  of  a  prohibition  of 
the  game  (in  company  with  "fut-baH"). 
One  cannot,  however,  trace  in  the  writings 
of  those  days  any  scathing  references  such  as 
have  within  recent  memory  been  made  to 
the  devotees  of  cricket  and  football. 

The  playing  of  golf  was,  however,  so  grave 
a  rival  to  the  practice  of  archery  that  the 
question  of  national  defence  obtruded  itself  to 
the  temporary  suspension  of  the  former,  but 
under  the  Royal  patronage  of  the  "  most  high 
and  mighty  Prince  James"  and  his  sons, 
Henry  and  Charles,  the  game  was  freed  from 
this  untoward  restriction.  English  golf  is 
said  to  have  begun  at  Blackheath  in  the  reign 
of  the  said  James,  but  no  authentic  record 
exists  of  any  match  south  of  the  Tweed  until 
the  year  1758,  at  Molesly  Hurst.  In  1864 
the  Westward  Ho  !  links  were  laid  out  on 
the  superb  Northam  Burrows.  Hoylake 
and  Wimbledon  followed ;  then  the  two 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But 
it  was  not  till  1890  that  the  game  took  any 
serious  hold  upon  the  English  public,  while 
to-day  it  is  estimated  that  over  300,000 
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persons  are  regular  players,  spending  between 
them  annually  four  millions  sterling  in  the 
upkeep  of  courses  and  the  necessary  apparatus. 
In  the  days  of  the  early  Stuarts  golf  clubs 
were  called  "  bands,"  and  the  balls  were  made 
of  leather  stuffed  with  feathers.  Golf  might 
well  have  been  "  the  sport  of  kings  "  when 
these  balls  cost  about  four  shillings  apiece, 
and  were  naturally  ill-suited  to  withstand  the 
misguided  attacks  of  iron-headed  implements 
or  the  ravages  of  wet  weather.  The  intro- 
duction of  gutta-percha,  however,  both  con- 
siderably cheapened  the  ball  and  increased  its 
durability.  At  its  first  appearance  the  new 
type  of  ball  presented  a  condition  of  absolute 
smoothness,  which  experience  soon  proved  to 
militate  against  its  flight.  But  accident,  as 
in  the  case  of  many  useful  inventions,  re- 
vealed a  process  which  both  removed  this 
drawback  and  contributed  greater  length  and 
accuracy.  "  None  but  in  the  iron  age  "  could 
have  made  the  discovery  that  a  few  "  hacks  " 
could  import  a  virtue  (hitherto  unsuspected) 
to  its  soaring  flight.  Henceforward,  the 
balls  were  "nicked,"  at  first,  with  the  sharp 
chisel  edge  of  a  hammer  ;  then  a  mould  was 
devised  from  which  the  ball  emerged  with 
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concentric  rings  or  bosses.  The  tyro  of 
to-day,  however,  scarcely  knows  this  ball ; 
it  has,  one  might  say,  almost  entirely  been 
superseded  by  an  American  invention  known 
as  the  "rubber-core."  This  consists  of  a 
nucleus  of  elastic  thread,  wound  very  tightly 
in  globular  form,  of  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  marble  and  encased  in  a  shell  of 
vulcanised  gutta-percha.  The  advantage 
claimed  (and  justified  by  experience)  is  a  longer 
flight,  and  though  its  price  is  double  that  of 
the  old  "gutty,"  it  is  now  in  almost  uni- 
versal use.  Experience  has  also  shown  that 
with  proper  treatment  its  life  is  considerably 
more  than  double  that  of  its  displaced  proto- 
type, and  the  clubs  certainly  enjoy  a  longer 
life  with  its  use.  The  crank  has,  of  course, 
not  been  idle  during  the  recent  years  of  ball 
and  club  development,  and  some  curious 
results  of  constructive  genius  have  appealed 
to  the  suffrages  of  the  golfing  public.  What 
may  be  called  the  "facet"  ball  claimed,  by 
virtue  of  its  numerous  plane  surfaces,  to 
discount  the  "fiery"  character  of  the  putting- 
green  ;  another  seductively  invited  attention 
by  reason  of  its  liquid  core,  while  yet  another 
substituted  air  for  water  (or  its  equivalent). 
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Gelatine  has  now  appeared  as  a  rival  to  the 
rubber  pellet  and  seems  to  have  gained  some 
favour  ;  but  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
ball  whose  interior  resounded  with  the  tink- 
ling of  a  bell  and  warned  the  hole  of  its 
approach  did  not  survive  its  infancy  ?  For 
the  "  excited  core "  ball  the  inventor  claims 
that  its  composition  secures  a  greatly  increased 
resilience  with  corresponding  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  stroke.  But  when  it  comes  to 
approaching  and  putting  it  is  found  that  you 
can  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  so 
special  practice  is  necessary  with  a  ball  of 
such  decided  individuality. 

Clubs  do  not  appear  to  have  shown  any 
marked  variations  in  essentials.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  devices  for  producing  extra 
length  of  drive,  and  the  marriage  of  different 
pairs  of  clubs  has  produced  such  implements 
as  mashie-niblicks  and  putting-cleeks,  while 
the  "jigger,"  a  long-faced  cross  between  the 
mashie  and  iron,  is  by  no  means  an  unpopular 
club.  The  "  Schenectady "  putter  had  a 
great  vogue  for  some  time  after  the  winning 
of  the  amateur  championship  by  Mr  Travis, 
the  U.S.A.  player,  and  some  golfers  have 
essayed  to  be  pioneers  by  introducing  putters 
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of  the  croquet-mallet  and  billiard-cue  type. 
Another  club,  whose  virtue  has  not  been  its 
own  reward,  was  one  of  the  multum  in  paruo 
variety.  By  the  manipulation  of  a  screw  in 
the  socket  the  head  could  be  adjusted  to  dif- 
ferent angles,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  open 
disdain  of  the  caddies,  who  saw  their  inclusion 
in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  thereby  fore- 
shadowed, coupled  with  the  apathy  and  pusil- 
lanimity of  conservative  players,  contributed 
largely  to  its  relegation  to  Limbo.  But  all 
said  and  done,  the  introduction  of  rubber-cored 
balls  and  long-handled  clubs  has  not  deprived 
the  game  of  any  of  those  exasperating  features 
that  constitute  its  chief  charm  and  contribute 
to  the  infinite  variety  which  remains  un- 
affected by  the  ravages  of  age  or  dispiriting 
influences  of  custom. 

The  universal  character  of  the  game  is 
evidenced  in  the  growing  taste  for  it  shown 
by  the  artisan  class,  and  in  its  hold  upon  and 
suitability  for  persons  of  all  ages  and  grades 
of  society.  The  Universal  Magazine  for 
November  1774  tell  us  that  "the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  divert  themselves  at  a  game  called 
Golf,  in  which  they  use  a  curious  kind  of 
bats  tipped  with  horn,  and  small  elastic  balls, 
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stuffed  with  feathers,  rather  less  than  tennis 
balls,  but  of  a  much  harder  consistence. 
This  they  strike  with  such  force  and  dex- 
terity from  one  hole  to  another  that  they 
will  fly  to  an  incredible  distance.  Of  this 
diversion,  says  Dr  Smollet,  the  Scots  are  so 
fond  that,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  you 
may  see  a  number  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
Senator  of  Justice  to  the  lowest  tradesman, 
mingled  together  in  their  shirts,  and  following 
the  balls  with  the  utmost  eagerness.  Among 
others,  I  was  shown  one  particular  set  of 
golfers,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  turned  of 
fourscore.  They  were  all  gentlemen  of  in- 
dependent fortunes,  who  had  amused  them- 
selves with  this  pastime  for  the  best  part  of 
a  century,  without  having  ever  felt  the  least 
alarm  from  sickness  or  disgust.  .  .  .  Such 
uninterrupted  exercise,  co-operating  with  the 
keen  air  from  the  sea,  must,  without  all  doubt, 
keep  the  appetite  always  on  the  edge,  and 
steel  the  constitution  against  all  the  common 
attacks  of  a  distemper." 

With    respect   to    octogenarian    matches, 

history  repeated  itself  as  recently  as  1906, 

when  a  foursome  of  that    description  took 

place  at  Westward  Ho ! ;  while  a  similar  match 
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was  played  about  the  same  time  at  Mussel- 
burgh,  the  combined  ages  of  the  players  being 
three  hundred  and  forty  years  !  As  the  Right 
Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour  well  says  in  his  con- 
tribution to  Badminton  Golf : — "Golf  is  out 
of  relation  with  no  one  of  the  seven  ages  of 
man.  Round  the  links  may  be  seen  in  end- 
less procession  not  only  players  of  every 
degree  of  skill  and  of  every  social  condition, 
but  also  of  every  degree  of  maturity  and 
immaturity.  There  is  no  reason  why  golf 
should  not  be  begun  as  soon  as  you  can  walk, 
and  as  long  as  you  can  walk  .  .  .  age  and 
dexterity  are  so  frequently  bestowed  in  in- 
verse proportion.  .  .  .  Who,  having  once 
begun,  has  been  found  to  turn  back?  It 
might  indeed  be  supposed  that  if,  before 
beginning,  all  that  had  to  be  gone  through 
were  fully  realised,  our  greens  would  be 
emptier  than  they  are.  But  a  splendid 
confidence,  born  of  impenetrable  ignorance, 
veils  the  future  from  the  eyes  of  the 
beginner."  The  American  poet,  Wilks, 
might  well  have  been  thinking  of  golf  when 
he  wrote  : — 

"  For  it  stirs  the  blood  in  an  old  man's  heart 
And  makes  his  pulses  fly." 
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Indications  seem  to  point  to  a  great  ex- 
pansion of  the  game  in  the  near  future.  The 
Scots  have  had  advantages  both  of  history 
and  opportunities  that  have  been  denied  to 
their  brothers  in  the  south  and  in  the  sister  isle 
of  Erin.  The  drawback  to  popularising  the 
game  in  England  has  been  the  prevailing 
notion  that  golf  is  an  expensive  game,  and 
that  it  is  a  luxury  only  to  be  indulged  in  by 
people  of  leisure  and  wealth.  But  it  only 
needs  a  slight  acquaintance  with  links  laid 
out  on  common  land  to  realise  that  the  boys 
and  young  men  engaged  in  farm  labour  dur- 
ing the  day  display  a  remarkable  aptitude 
and  liking  for  the  game,  which  they  indulge 
in  with  practically  no  expense  to  themselves. 
Rejected  clubs  of  the  players  for  whom  they 
act  as  caddies  are  welcome  reinforcements  to 
the  home-made  article,  and  balls  which  evince 
a  strong  determination  to  remain  in  their 
hiding-place  in  whins  and  long  grass  emerge 
readily  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  next  day 
with  the  help  of  a  keen-nosed  dog.  Those 
who  have  read  Harry  Vardon's  book,  'The 
Complete  Golfer,  will  recall  his  delightful 
account  of  his  own  and  his  companions' 
heroic  efforts  to  surmount  the  difficulties 
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attending  their  golfing  equipment,  and  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  with  their  enthusiasm, 
and  also  their  pleasure,  when  they  became  the 
lucky  possessors  of  a  real  club  and  ball.  Is 
there  not  then  a  great  future  for  what  we 
may  call  "artisan"  golf?  In  Scotland  one 
may  see  numbers  of  bona  fide  working-men 
playing  their  round  at  a  trifling  cost  to  them- 
selves, and  here  and  there  in  England,  notably 
at  Nottingham,  a  flourishing  club  exists. 
Bournemouth  has  made  an  encouraging  start 
with  its  municipal  links,  but  scattered  all 
over  the  country  are  many  fair-sized  pieces 
of  common  land,  provided  with  turf  of  the 
best  quality,  which  might  well  be  utilised  for 
laying  out  modified  courses  for  the  use  of 
the  villagers.  The  schoolmaster  is  usually 
the  leading  light  in  rural  pastimes,  and  to 
him  is  given  the  opportunity  of  shaping  and 
encouraging  youthful  proclivities.  Diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  preparation  and  up- 
keep would  soon  disappear  when  once  local 
interest  had  been  engaged.  The  objection 
as  to  the  provision  of  the  necessary  apparatus 
is  not  to  be  lightly  disposed  of ;  but  the  way 
out  ought  not  to  be  at  all  difficult,  and  a 
suggestion  is  here  offered  which  it  is  hoped 
10 
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may  not  be  impracticable.  How  many  hun- 
dreds, and  even  thousands,  of  rejected  golf- 
clubs  lie  perdu  in  lockers  and  odd  corners  of 
golfers'  houses?  Could  not  these,  in  some 
way,  be  collected  and  distributed  to  properly- 
constituted  village  clubs  ?  It  is  only  the  first 
step  that  is  difficult ;  the  training  that  is 
given  in  carpentry  to  many  of  the  youths  in 
country  districts,  backed  up  by  enthusiasm 
and  the  co-operative  spirit,  will  do  the  rest. 
What  is  being  done  with  cricket  can  be  done 
with  golf.  Another  possible  objection  is  the 
want  of  time  ;  here  again  the  cricket  argu- 
ment is  a  good  answer.  The  growing  ten- 
dency to  open-air  recreation  needs  encourage- 
ment, and  the  ultimate  national  benefit  to 
physique  and  morals  will  well  repay  the 
trifling  outlay  of  trouble  and  expense. 

With  the  large  augmentation  in  the  number 
of  golf-clubs  there  has  been  an  almost  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fessional golfer.  There  is  exhibited  from 
time  to  time  a  lively  competition  between  the 
richer  clubs  to  retain  the  services  of  the  best 
professional  players,  and  this  fact  has,  no 
doubt,  helped  to  stimulate  a  standard  of  play 
of  the  highest  quality.  The  golf  professional 
ii 
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scarcely  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  his 
brothers  of  the  cricket  pitch  and  the  football 
enclosure.  These  are  mere  exponents,  and 
are  engaged  to  minister  to  the  pleasure  of 
spectators ;  he,  though  equally  capable  of 
displaying  his  skill,  stands  in  a  closer  relation 
to  his  employers — he  is  their  instructor  and 
adviser.  He  is,  moreover,  a  maker  and  re- 
pairer of  clubs,  and  as  such  is  in  a  position 
to  render  valuable  service.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  pleasure  to  note  the  regard  in  which  he 
is  usually  held  by  the  members  of  the  club 
to  which  he  is  attached — a  regard  based  upon 
his  invariable  courtesy  and  respect  for  the 
traditions  of  the  game.  It  is  in  the  strict 
observance  of  the  etiquette  of  the  game  that 
the  real  golfer-cum-sportsman  is  marked,  and 
in  this  connection  the  professional  sets  an 
example  to  many  an  erring  amateur  in  such 
particulars  as  smoothing  out  heel  marks  in  a 
bunker  and  replacing  cut  "divots."  There 
is  a  growing  fear,  however,  that  the  practice 
of  arranging  spectacular  contests  between  the 
leading  professionals  may  tend  to  import  an 
undesirable  spirit  of  commercialism  and  so 
degrade  the  game  from  its  traditional  high 
position.  Certainly,  the  introduction  of  the 
12 
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system  of  gate-money  is  likely  to  encourage 
these  outsiders  who  have  no  love  for  this  or 
any  other  game  per  se  to  set  about  scheming 
for  the  extraction  of  money  from  guileless 
pockets,  but  public  opinion  is  confident  that 
the  professional's  integrity  is  proof  against 
the  temptations  of  greedy  and  unscrupulous 
adventurers.  The  maintenance  of  feelings  of 
mutuaHrespect  and  the  due  recognition  of  his 
good  services  by  the  various  golfing  societies 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  effectual  antidote 
against  the  wiles  of  a  rapacious  commercialism. 
It  therefore  behoves  the  professional  player 
who  desires  a  secure  and  comfortable  position 
to  aim  at  something  more  than  a  desire  to 
figure  in  great  matches  ;  he  needs  to  come 
into  a  club  equipped  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  making  and  repair  of  golf  imple- 
ments, with  an  ability  to  supervise  the  upkeep 
of  the  course  ;  and,  not  the  least  important, 
with  the  faculty  to  contribute,  by  his  advice 
and  training,  to  the  advancement  of  his  pupils 
in  the  game. 
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A  VOCABULARY  OF  GOLF 

THE  language  of  golf  is  somewhat  mystifying 
to  the  uninitiated,  and  harsh  to  all  but  those 
who  speak  with  the  tongues  of  golfers.  Those 
who  would  read  succeeding  pages  with 
understanding  may  well  pay  heed  to  the 
following  explanations  of  golfing  terms  : — 

Addressing  the  ball.  Taking  up  a  position 
for  striking  the  ball. 

Approach-shot.  One  in  which  the  ball  is 
not  debarred  from  reaching  the  putting- 
green  by  reason  of  distance. 

All  square.  When  neither  side  leads  the 
other  in  holes. 

Baffy.  A  wooden  or  aluminium  club  with 
a  laid-back  face  for  playing  high  shots. 

Brassey.  A  wooden  driving  club  soled  with 
a  plate  of  brass. 

Bent.  Wiry  grass,  bent  grass. 

Bogey.  An  imaginary  player  who  never 
makes  a  mistake  and  is  equivalent  to 
c< scratch"  on  the  handicap  list. 

Bulger.  A  wooden  club  with  a  convex  face. 

Bunker.  Rough  ground,  or  a  trench  or  pit 
filled  with  sand,  guarding  a  hole. 
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Bye.  The  holes  remaining  after  a  match  is 
decided.  This  is  usually  played  out  as  a 
short  match  ;  if  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Bye  " 
is  effected  before  the  round  is  finished,  the 
remaining  hole  or  holes  are  familiarly  known 
as  the  "Bye-bye." 

Caddie.  A  carrier  of  the  bag  of  clubs  ;  his 
value  is  increased  when  he  is  competent  to 
give  good  advice  to  the  player. 

Carry.  The  amount  of  flight  of  the  ball ; 
the  distance  covered  after  it  strikes  the 
ground  is  called  the  urun." 

Casual  water.  Water  of  a  temporary  kind, 
such  as  is  found  after  a  fall  of  rain.  See  Rules 
i  and  14. 

Chip.  A  short,  sharp  stroke  with  the  iron 
or  mashie. 

Cleek.  An  iron-headed  club  used  generally 
for  long  strokes,  and  often  for  putting. 

Course.  The  series  of  spaces  between  the 
different  "holes." 

Cup.  A  small  depression  on  the  course  in 
which  the  ball  sometimes  lies.  It  is  often  the 
result  of  a  stroke  by  another  player  who  has 
failed  to  replace  the  turf. 

Cut.  An  underspin  given  by  a  club  to  a  ball. 

Dead.  When  a  ball  lies  so  near  the  hole  as 
IS 
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to  be  a  dead  certainty  of  its  being  "  holed  " 
in  the  next  stroke.  When  a  ball  is  pitched 
so  as  to  have  no  u  run  "  after  alighting,  it  is 
said  to  fall  "dead." 

Divot.  A  piece  of  turf  taken  in  the  act  of 
striking.  See  Etiquette  of  Golf,  Rule  9. 

Dormy  (Fr.  dormir).  A  player  is  said  to 
be  "dormy"  when  his  advantage  in  holes  is 
equivalent  to  the  number  of  holes  remaining 
to  be  played ;  he  is  therefore  certain  not  to 
lose  the  match. 

Driver.  A  wooden  club  used  for  full  driv- 
ing shots  (from  the  "  tee  "  usually). 

Duff  or  Daff.  To  foozle  a  shot. 

Face.  That  part  of  the  head  of  a  club 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  ball. 

Flat.  When  the  angle  between  the  shaft 
and  the  head  of  a  club  is  very  obtuse  the  club 
is  said  to  be  flat  ;  with  a  much  less  obtuse 
angle  the  club  is  said  to  be  "  upright." 

Fog.  Coarse  or  luxuriant  grass. 

Foozle.  A  miss-hit. 

Fore.  A  contraction  of  u  Before."  A  cry 
uttered  to  warn  players  or  other  persons 
likely  to  be  struck  by  the  ball. 

Foursome.  A  match  played  by  four  persons, 
two  a-side,  one  ball  to  each  side.  When 
16 
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each  player  plays  his  own  ball,  the  match  is 
called  a  four-ball  foursome.  See  Defini- 
tions in  Rule  i  and  also  note  "  threesome." 

Gobble.  A  "  putt  "  ill-judged  as  to  strength 
but  which,  owing  to  its  straightness  (and 
some  luck,  humorously  called  "pot-luck"), 
falls  into  the  hole. 

Green,  i,  The  whole  course;  2,  The 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
a  hole,  called  the  putting-green.  See  Rule  i. 
"  Through  the  green "  is  that  part  of  the 
course  not  included  in  the  putting-green  or 
hazards.  See  Rule  i. 

Grip,  i,  The  upper  end  of  the  shaft 
covered  with  leather  or  rubber  ;  2,  The 
handling  of  the  club  during  the  stroke. 

Gutty.  The  nickname  for  the  almost 
extinct  ball  which  is  composed  throughout  of 
gutta-percha. 

Half-a-stroke  or  Half.  A  handicap  of  a 
stroke  at  every  other  hole. 

Half-shot.  A  stroke  in  which  the  swing  is 
less  than  full. 

Halved-hole.  A  hole  at  which  each  side 
uses  an  equal  number  of  strokes  ;  otherwise, 
"  a  half." 

Halved-match.  A  drawn  game  with  no 
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advantage  to  either  side  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  round. 

Hanging  lie.  When  the  ball  lies  on  a 
downward  slope. 

Hazard.  See  Definitions  in  Rule  i. 

Head.  The  end  of  the  club  used  for  strik- 
ing the  ball.  The  part  of  the  face  nearest 
the  player  is  called  the  "  heel,"  the  other  end 
the  "  toe,"  or  "  nose  "  ;  the  "  neck  "  is  where 
it  is  joined  to  the  shaft,  and  the  part  which 
rests  on  the  ground  is  called  the  "sole." 
To  "heel"  is  to  hit  the  ball  on  the  "heel." 

Hole,  i,  The  hole  on  the  putting-green 
"made  and  provided"  (see  Rule  i)  ;  2, 
The  whole  space  between  the  teeing-ground 
(see  Rule  i)  and  the  hole  being  played  to 
(including  the  putting-green). 

Honour.  See  Rule  i. 

Hook  (or  Pull).  To  send  a  ball  to  the  left 
of  the  direction  intended.  Compare  Slice. 

Iron.  A  club  with  an  iron  head  more  or 
less  set  at  an  angle  to  loft  a  ball. 

Jerk.  A  stroke  in  which  the  club  stops  on 
reaching  the  ground  instead  of  being  taken 
through. 

Lie.    i,   The   inclination    of  the   shaft  to 
the  body  of  the  player  when  the  club  head 
rests  evenly  on  the  ground  ;  2,  The  position 
18 
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of  the  ball  on  the  ground  while  awaiting  the 
stroke  ;  3,  That  which  is  often  told  in  the 
club-house  after  a  round  ! 

'The  Like.  The  stroke  which  brings  one 
player's  total  during  the  play  of  a  hole  to 
the  level  of  that  of  the  other.  A  stroke 
ahead  is  called  the  "  odd."  When  one  player 
has  taken  two  or  three  or  more  strokes 
(called  "two  more,"  or  "three  more,"  etc.), 
the  next  stroke  of  the  opponent  is  called 
"  one  off  two,"  "  one  off  three,"  and  so  on. 

Like  as  we  lie.  When  both  players  have 
taken  the  same  number  of  strokes.  Com- 
pare All  Square. 

Loft,  i,  To  give  the  ball  a  high  trajectory  ; 
2,  The  angle  at  which  the  face  is  laid  back. 

Mashie.  A  club  with  a  well-laid-back  face 
used  in  short  "  approach  "  shots. 

Match,  i,  The  round  as  played  between 
two  sides  (see  Rule  i) ;  2,  The  game  itself. 

Match-play.  The  system  by  which  the 
score  is  counted  by  holes. 

Medal-play.  The  system  by  which  the 
score  is  counted  by  the  total  number  of 
strokes  for  the  whole  round. 

Neck.  SzeHead. 

Niblick.  A  heavy  iron  club  with  a  face 
19 
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more  set  back  than  the  "  mashie  "  ;  used  for 
extricating  a  ball  from  bad  <c  lies." 

Nose.  See  Head. 

Odds.  The  strokes  or  holes  conceded  by  a 
stronger  player  to  a  weaker ;  the  amount  of 
handicap. 

One  off  two  y  one  off  three.  See  Like. 

Out  of  bounds.  See  Rule  i . 

Par.  See  page  147. 

Press.  To  "  force  "  a  stroke  in  order 
to  recover  lost  ground  or  to  out-do 
one's  opponent — a  grievous  fault  usually 
"grievously  answered." 

Pretty.  The  smooth  mown  part  of  the 
course  designed  for  good  strokes. 

Putt.  The  "nice"  stroke  needing  delicacy 
of  treatment,  approximating  to  the  billiard 
stroke. 

Putter.  The  club  used  for  the  "  putt." 

Putting-green.  See  Rule  i. 

Plus.  A  "plus"  player  is  one  who  gives 
odds  to  "Bogey"  or  to  one  who  is  "scratch." 

Rub  of  the  green.  See  Rule  22. 

Rubber-core.  A  ball  with  a  core  of  rubber 
strands  encased  in  a  thin  cover  of  gutta- 
percha. 

Run.  See  Carry. 

Sclaff.  To  strike   the  ground    behind  the 
20 
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ball,  the  club  then  rebounding  on  to  the  ball. 
Compare  Top. 

Shaft.  The  handle  of  the  club,  all  that 
part  except  the  head. 

Slice.  To  send  a  ball  to  the  right  of  the 
direction  intended.  Compare  Hook. 

Scratch.  See  Bogey. 

Single.  See  Rule  i. 

Sole.  See  Head. 

Spoon.  A  wooden  or  aluminium  club  with 
a  "  lofted  "  face  for  elevating  the  ball — a  sub- 
stitute for  the  "  iron  "  ;  also  called  a  Baffy. 

Spring.  The  degree  of  pliancy  in  the  shaft 
of  a  club,  sometimes  called  the  "  whip  "  or 
"  whippiness." 

Stance.  The  position  of  the  player's  feet 
while  addressing  the  ball. 

Steal.  To  get  down  an  unexpected  putt  in 
auy  way  except  by  a  "gobble." 

Stroke,  i,  The  act  of  hitting  the  ball  with 
a  club ;  2,  The  attempt  to  hit  the  ball 
whether  successful  or  not. 

Stroke-hole.  The  hole  at  which  a  stroke 
(conceded  by  the  stronger  player)  is  taken. 

Stymie.  The  blocking  of  the  way  to  the 
hole  by  the  opponent's  ball. 

Swing.  The  whole  path  of  the  club  during 
a  stroke. 
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Swipe.  A  stroke  needing  the  fullest  swing 
—a  slog. 

Tee.  i,  The  small  mound  of  sand  on  which 
the  ball  is  placed  for  the  first  stroke  at  each 
hole  ;  2,  To  fix  the  position  of  the  ball  to 
suit  the  player's  wishes  (usually  only  allowed 
for  the  first  stroke). 

Teeing-ground.  See  Rule  i. 

Third.  A  handicap  of  a  stroke  at  every 
third  hole.  Compare  Half  a  stroke. 

Toe.  See  Head. 

Top.  To  hit  the  ball  above  its  centre. 
Compare  Sclaff. 

Two  more,  three  more,  etc.  See  Like. 

Upright.  See  Flat. 

Waggle.  The  preliminary  flourish  with  a 
club  before  beginning  the  upward  swing. 

Whins.  Gorse,  furze. 

Whip-ping.  The  string  which  binds  the 
head  and  shaft  together. 

Wrist-shot.  A  shot  played  with  very  little 
"swing,"  usually  with  an  iron  club. 

A  FOREWORD  TO  BEGINNERS 

GOLF  demands,  among  other  attributes,  the 
faculties  of  imitativeness  and  physical  flexi- 
bility only  to  be  found,  outside  the  genus 
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simta,  in  anything  like  perfect  combination, 
in  the  human  boy.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  observe  the  caddies, 
awaiting  their  "  turn,"  idly  swinging  their 
clubs  with  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  style 
of  the  professional  they  unconsciously  copy. 
But  even  when  the  said  human  boy  has 
arrived  at  the  stage  of  manhood,  in  which  he 
is  denied  the  physical  attributes  for  violent 
exercise,  he  need  not  despair  of  reaching  a 
degree  of  proficiency  in  the  game  which  has 
been  held  in  reserve  for  him.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  (1902)  the  Amateur  Champion- 
ship was  won  by  Mr  Charles  Hutchings, 
who  did  not  begin  the  game  until  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  was  said  to  couple  the 
distinction  with  that  of  being  a  grandfather. 

Some  golfers  are  born  golfers  ;  but  many 
of  the  best  become  so,  though  they  may  lack 
the  grand  quality  of  a  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment, by  the  cultivation  of  self-control  and 
training  of  the  nerves  to  bear  initial  disap- 
pointments, coupled  with  a  persistent  practice 
and  care  to  which  one  philosopher  has  given 
the  title  of  "genius."  The  beginner  must 
not  take  up  the  game  under  any  delusions  ; 
it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  it  looks. 

But  one  of  its  fascinations  is  its  unattain- 
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able  perfection  ;  even  the  greatest  exponents 
realise  their  weaknesses  and  devote  the  com- 
bined study  of  principles  and  painstaking 
practice  to  a  furtherance  of  their  prowess. 
He  who  aspires  to  gain  any  real  satisfaction 
from  the  game — a  satisfaction  unforeseen  at 
the  outset — must  prepare  himself  for  much 
diligent  care  and  many  disappointments. 
But  hope  tells  a  flattering  tale,  and  the  self- 
recognition  of  improvement,  be  it  ever  so 
slight,  will  lure  him  on  from  strength  to 
strength.  Mr  Asquith,  in  October  1906, 
bore  witness  to  the  demands  upon  the 
patience  and  intelligence  of  the  learner  when 
he  said,  "  I  calculate  that  I  might  almost 
have  learned  two  new  languages  in  the  time 
I  have  devoted  to  becoming  a  very  in- 
different performer  at  golf."  Having  in 
view  his  steady  attachment  to  the  game,  the 
suggestion  that  even  his  moderate  rate  of 
progress  is  a  gratifying  alternative  to  poly- 
glot accomplishments  may  not  be  over-bold. 
The  value  of  proper  tuition  at  the  very 
beginning  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly  and 
the  best  tuition  can  only  be  obtained  from 
the  best  players.  It  is  ludicrous  and  even 
painful  to  see,  day  by  day,  misguided  people 
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plodding  their  destructive  way,  and  remain- 
ing in  a  blissful  state  of  self-deception 
because  of  an  occasional  fluky  good  stroke  or 
a  victory  over  an  equally  incapable  friend. 
Beware  of  entrance  into  bad  habits  ;  there  is 
nothing  more  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  the 
only  way  to  avoid  them  is  to  place  yourself  in 
the  hands  of  a  competent  instructor.  Few 
will  be  found  to  dispute  the  assertion  that 
the  professional  teacher  of  golf  thoroughly 
knows  his  business  and  how  to  teach  it. 

Books  have  their  use  in  the  explanation  of 
the  scientific  principles  involved  and  in  con- 
tributing reminders  in  the  quiet  hours  of 
reflection  after  "  a  bad  day,"  and  much  can 
be  learnt  by  their  agency  if  the  beginner  is 
careful  and  painstaking.  But,  all  said  and 
done,  a  well-qualified  teacher  is  the  best 
means  ;  we  need  to  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us. 

An  important  outcome  of  careful  pro- 
fessional tuition  is  good  style,  which  is  the 
product  of  ease  and  harmony  of  movement. 
The  self-taught  player  condemns  himself  by 
his  habitual  violation  of  one  or  more  of  the 
canons  of  the  swing  or  other  features  of  the 
stroke.  True  style  comes  after  patient  and 
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thoughtful  application  of  proper  instruction, 
and  the  truer  the  method,  the  better  the 
style  ;  in  no  case  should  a  beginner  try  to 
"  adopt  "  a  style.  It  is  true  that  variations 
of  style  are  seen  in  the  leading  players,  but 
such  peculiarities  rather  indicate  mannerisms 
and  differences  of  physique  than  a  departure 
from  governing  principles.  Though  a 
natural  aptitude  is  indispensable  for  ad- 
mission into  the  first  ranks  of  players, 
patience  and  perseverance  through  all  dis- 
appointments will  eventually  secure  that 
standard  of  successful  play  that  will  bring 
its  own  reward  and  prove  an  incentive  to 
further  endeavour.  The  aspirant  to  perfec- 
tion need  never  be  in  fear  of  finding  himself 
(or  herself,  for  the  lady  golfer  is  happily 
now  one  of  us,  so  to  speak)  in  the  predica- 
ment that  perplexed  the  great  Alexander  and 
brought  sorrow  to  his  soul.  One  problem 
will  possibly  interpose  itself.  The  question 
may  arise,  "Does  golf  interfere  with  my 
business?  "  If  so,  there  is  only  one  answer, 
and  that  a  somewhat  equivocal  one — "Give 
it  up!" 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  Rules  and  Eti- 
quette of  the  Game  of  Golf  (see  pp.  158-168). 
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These  should  be  carefully  studied,  for  famili- 
arity will  not,  in  this  case,  breed  contempt. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  all  golfers,  having  a 
proper  regard  for  the  maintenance  of  mutual 
respect  and  the  promotion  of  good  fellow- 
ship, to  avoid  placing  themselves  in  a  false 
position  through  ignorance,  which,  as  the 
legal  maxim  has  it,  is  no  excuse.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  this  caution  is  unfortunately 
a  necessary  one  ;  beginners  therefore  should 
not  lightly  neglect  this  important  duty,  but 
regard  the  knowledge  as  an  essential  passport 
to  golfing  society. 

In  addition  to  the  general  regulations,  most 
clubs  make  special  provision  for  certain  con- 
tingencies under  the  title  of  "  local  rules." 
These  may  either  vary  or  even  annul  one  or 
more  of  those  framed  by  the  Rules  of  Golf 
Committee.  Rule  34  says,  <c  Mud  adhering 
to  a  ball  shall  not  be  considered  as  making 
it  unfit  for  play."  Many  courses  have  been 
laid  out  on  clay  soil  where  the  chances  of 
misfortune  through  no  bad  play  are  increased 
by  the  adherence  of  mud  to  the  ball.  The 
theory  of  the  putting-green  appears  to  be 
that  no  such  adventitious  handicap  should  be 
recognised,  and  the  option  of  cleaning  a  ball 
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within  putting  distance  appears  to  be  a  just 
provision.  The  same  rule  deals  with  "split" 
balls,  but  the  developments  in  the  manufacture 
of  golf  balls,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  made 
of  solid  gutta-percha,  render  this  measure 
practically  unnecessary.  The  very  common 
misinterpretation  of  two  of  the  rules  makes 
it  expedient  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
beginner  to  them.  Rule  14  (3)  describes 
the  manner  in  which  a  ball  should  be  dropped 
after  being  lifted.  Many  players  appear  to 
think  that  the  path  should  be  retraced  over 
the  line  in  which  the  ball  entered  the  water 
(or  hazard,  where  allowed  under  "local  rules  " 
or  the  rules  of  stroke  competitions).  The 
case  seems  to  be  quite  clear  that  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  produce  the  imaginary  line 
joining  the  ball  and  the  hole  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  hole  ;  but  experience  goes 
to  show  that  by  some  inexplicable  aberration 
of  the  intelligence  this  instruction  is  mis- 
understood ;  so  also  in  another  point: — 

Etiquette  of  Go/fy  No.  3. — The  force  of  the 
word  "and"  is  often  overlooked,  many 
players  persuading  themselves  that  it  means 
"or."  As  this  is  not  so,  the  party  may 
take  a  hundred  strokes  before  getting  out 
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of  range  and  still  be  entitled  to  delay  a  con- 
stantly-re-inforced  throng  of  irate  players  on 
the  tee  behind.  But  beginners  need  hardly 
be  reminded  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  cultivate  the  goodwill  of  the  more 
expert  players,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  game, 
to  neglect  no  opportunity  of  observing  the 
golden  rule.  More  especially  is  this  applic- 
able in  the  replacement  of  "  divots,"  as  the 
pieces  of  turf  are  called,  that  are  naturally  cut 
out  in  certain  strokes,  and  this  should  be 
done  by  not  merely  laying  the  displaced 
patch  on  the  exposed  soil,  but  also  carefully 
pressing  it  with  the  foot. 


HOW    TO    CHOOSE    AND    TREAT 
ONE'S  CLUBS 

THE  beginner  has  already  been  warned 
not  to  rush  forth  with  his  bag  of  clubs 
to  do  the  round  like  experienced  players,  but 
rather  to  place  himself  unreservedly  in  the 
hands  of  the  professional  or  of  some  skilled 
friend.  If  he  does  that  he  will  therefore  take 
similar  advice  as  to  his  equipment ;  it  is  only 
a  reasonable  proposition  that  a  man  is  not 
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competent  to  choose  the  tools  for  any  of  the 
arts  or  crafts  of  which  he  prefers  to  be  a 
learner.  It  is  a  great  mistake  for  the  be- 
ginner to  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
by  himself  in  the  golfing  department  of  one 
of  the  athletic  ''providers"  ;  he  will  find  so 
many  clubs  to  choose  from  with,  to  him,  no 
effective  distinguishing  features  that  in  the 
absence  (which  is  very  likely)  of  expert  guid- 
ance from  the  attendant  he  will  make  up  his 
set  haphazard  from  the  list  he  has  probably 
pencilled.  Later,  he  will  find  that  they  are 
practically  useless,  though  perchance  he  may 
draw  a  "lucky  number."  A  much  wiser 
step  would  be  to  visit  such  an  establishment 
as  Park's  (if  it  is  available),  where  experienced 
players  are  in  charge,  but  his  best  plan  will 
be  to  go  to  his  own  club  professional,  whose 
trained  powers  of  observation  and  knowledge 
of  the  game  has  endowed  him  with  a  sense 
akin  to  intuition.  He  will  be  able  to  decide 
for  the  beginner  the  proper  length  of  each 
club,  the  lie  (i.e.,  the  angle  made  by  the  shaft 
and  head),  the  "  grip  "  of  the  shaft,  and  so 
on,  and  his  official  connection  with  the  club 
will  be  a  guarantee  of  good  material  and 
workmanship.  He  will,  moreover,  assist  the 
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beginner  in  another  very  important  factor  of 
choice,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  an 
adequate  description.  Perhaps  the  word 
"  feel "  best  expresses  it  ;  it  is  that  nice 
sense  of  balance  or  adjustment  to  the  hands 
which  conveys  the  impression  that  the  club 
is  part  of  one's  self  without  any  actual  rela- 
tion to  its  intrinsic  weight  ;  just  as  the 
heavier  of  two  billiard  cues  seems  to  a 
particular  player  to  have  its  weight  less 
marked  than  the  lighter.  TmV  sense  of  "  ac- 
commodation "  in  golf  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  personal  equation. "  The  beginner  will 
doubtless  be  advised  to  start  with  about  four 
clubs,  a  driver,  brassey,  medium  iron,  per- 
haps a  mashie,  and  a  putter.  Later,  he  may 
add  a  baffy,  cleek  and  niblick.  A  baffy  or 
spoon  is  a  very  useful  substitute  for  the  iron, 
with  which  many  beginners  find  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  play  at  first.  Of  the  two 
varieties,  that  provided  with  an  aluminium 
head  will  be  found  the  more  serviceable  ;  and 
if  it  be  found  that  it  accomplishes  the  work 
of  an  iron  with  greater  ease,  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  to  study  the  susceptibilities  and 
aesthetic  sense  of  the  younger  school  of 
players  who  revel  in  the  "  iron."  A  wooden 
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or  aluminium  putter  will  also  be  a  useful 
addition  to  the  bag  as  progress  is  made,  for 
the  long  putts,  especially  over  dewy  grass. 
The  driving  mashie  is  also  a  favourite  sub- 
stitute for  the  cleek,  which  often  fails  to 
fulfil  its  early  promise. 

The  ultimate  choice  of  one's  clubs,  how- 
ever, is  a  matter  of  selection  extending  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  perhaps  for  some 
years.  As  time  goes  on,  the  player  adds  to 
his  collection,  old  servants  being  discharged 
for  new  favourites  which  have  shown  them- 
selves to  possess  that  subtle  attraction  already 
indicated.  Then  again,  as  the  player's  skill 
and  style  develop,  he  finds  a  need  for  change 
and  so  gives  trial  to  this  and  that  club  until 
experience  proves  their  suitableness.  When 
his  set  is  complete  to  his  satisfaction  it 
behoves  him  to  treat  them  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  in  their  replacement  to  engage  the 
co-operation  of  the  expert  club- maker  to 
produce  their  fellows  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
every  particular. 

The  enumeration  of  a  few  points  respect- 
ing the  different  clubs  may  be  of  service  to 
the  beginner.  In  the  selection  of  a  driver, 
the  fact  that  the  best  players  favour  the 
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spliced  shaft  rather  than  that  which  fits  into 
a  socket  should  have  due  weight.  Long- 
handled  clubs  held  sway  for  a  short  time, 
the  tyranny  of  fashion  being  exhibited  in 
golfing  tastes  as  in  others  ;  but  the  middle 
course  is  the  best  in  this  particular  as  well  as 
in  that  of  weight.  It  does  not,  by  any  means, 
follow  that  a  heavy  person  needs  a  heavy 
club  or  vice  versa;  indeed,  the  reverse  is 
often  noticed,  which  goes  to  show  that  it  is, 
after  all,  a  question  of  balance  and  individu- 
ality. A  stiffly-built  person  whose  physique 
precludes  a  free,  full  swing  will  find  a  little 
additional  weight  of  service  in  contributing 
force  to  the  stroke.  What  is  known  as  a 
"  whippy  "  shaft  should  be  reserved  for  days 
of  greater  familiarity  and  skill  with  the 
driver;  fairly  stiff  shafts  are  more  reliable 
and  scarcely  less  effective.  Short-headed 
clubs  are  preferable  to  those  with  long  faces, 
though  these  may  appear  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  allowing  for  inaccuracy  of  the  swing  ; 
but  experience  shows  that  there  is  a  greater 
danger  of  "slicing"  and  "pulling"  with  the 
latter.  The  brassey  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
resemble  the  driver,  especially  in  the  "lie," 
though  its  rougher  usage  calls  for  astiffer  shaft, 
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The  iron  should  have  a  moderately-lofted 
face  and  should  not  be  unduly  light.  The 
mashie,  being  used  for  shorter  distances  and 
for  shots  needing  a  higher  trajectory,  needs 
to  be  shorter  in  the  shaft  and  to  have  a 
deeper  and  more  lofted  blade.  Both  these 
and  the  cleek  and  driving  mashie  should 
have  strong,  stiff  shafts.  The  niblick,  by 
reason  of  its  exceptionally  onerous  duties, 
needs  weight,  loft  and  strength  of  shaft  in 
still  greater  degree.  It  is  a  common  practice, 
too,  with  the  best  professional  players,  to  use 
iron  clubs  with  the  faces  scored  into  ridges 
or  punched  with  small  holes.  The  conten- 
tion is  that  a  truer  flight  is  secured ;  and 
though  some  of  the  leading  amateurs  dispute 
the  efficacy  of  this  expedient,  it  should  be  a 
sufficient  argument  in  its  favour  that  its 
supporters  have  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions. As  for  the  putter,  one  of  the  bent- 
necked  variety,  as  introduced  and  used  by 
Willie  Park  (a  prince  among  putters),  will 
be  found  excellent  for  general  use.  The 
very  slight  loft  on  it  seems  to  give  the  ball 
a  greater  tendency  to  accuracy  of  line  by 
making  it  keep  closer  to  the  ground.  For 
long  putts,  the  wooden  or  aluminium  putter 
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will  usually  be  found  more  effective.  In 
putting,  however,  it  is  more  a  question  of 
confidence  than  the  style  of  the  instrument, 
but  the  suggestion  is  offered  here  of  what  is 
the  most  likely  to  be  found  suitable.  The 
beginner,  having  realised  that  the  completion 
of  his  outfit  of  clubs  is  far  from  being  a 
matter  of  idle  selection,  will  readily  under- 
stand that  the  cost  of  each  of  his  clubs  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  its  nominal  price  in  view 
of  the  rejection  of  many  found  to  be  unsuit- 
able. Yet,  if  he  wishes  to  get  full  satisfaction 
from  the  game,  he  will  rather  exercise  self- 
denial  in  other  directions  than  deny  him- 
self faithful  ministers  to  his  sport.  Then, 
too,  an  exchange  with  other  club- members 
is  often  of  mutual  advantage. 

He  will  naturally  form  an  attachment  for 
the  occupants  of  his  bag,  and  he  will  regard 
it  rather  as  a  pleasure  than  a  duty  to  give 
them  a  solicitous  care.  In  the  first  place, 
his  bag  should  be  of  good  leather  with  a 
hood  or  flap  to  protect  the  club-heads  in  wet 
weather.  The  shaft  of  his  favourite  clubs, 
especially  of  the  driver,  should  claim  his 
constant  attention,  for  the  shaft  that  is 
perfect  (to  him)  is  most  difficult  to  replace. 
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The  cleaning  and  polishing  of  the  irons  may 
safely  be  left  to  the  caddies  who  can  be 
trusted,  as  a  rule,  not  to  diminish  the  weight 
of  the  heads  by  excessive  rubbing.  But  the 
player  should  see  to  it  himself  that  the  shafts 
are  duly  oiled  after  a  wet  day,  carefully 
drying  them  first,  for  oil  keeps  moisture  in 
as  well  as  out,  and  so  accentuates  the  evil. 
The  faces  of  the  wooden  clubs  should  never 
be  oiled  if  the  surface  is  to  be  kept  smooth 
and  hard  as  it  should  be.  The  leather 
"grip,"  too,  must  be  well  dried  to  prolong 
its  "  life,"  for  a  new  covering  to  the  handle 
of  the  shaft  introduces  an  undesirable 
element  of  unfamiliarity. 

As  to  the  selection  of  balls,  little  need  be 
said.  The  day  of  the  "gutty"  is  over, 
and  those  occasionally  seen  on  the  links 
are  the  survivors  of  a  laudable  prudence 
which  was  displayed  aforetime,  when  long 
keeping  improved  the  condition  of  the  ball 
and  encouraged  the  laying-up  of  treasures. 
The  rubber-core  is  said  to  lose  its  resiliency 
in  course  of  time,  and  so  wise  players  make 
but  small  investments  in  them,  preferring  to 
rely  on  the  professional's  oft-renewed  stock. 
But  if  the  beginner  happens  upon  a  few  of 
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the  older  type,  experimentum  fiat  in  corporibus 
vilibus ;  it  will  be  much  cheaper  for  him. 
But  when  he  is  ready  to  play  the  round,  he 
will  find  many  serviceable  "re-made"  balls, 
which  will  do  quite  as  well  as  the  more 
expensive  kind.  The  re-made  ball  is  a  sort 
of  resurrection-ball ;  it  is  the  old  core  in  a 
new  covering,  and  the  combination  does  not 
appear  to  behave  in  such  a  disastrous  manner 
as  the  proverbial  wine. 

If  a  new  ball  has  been  lying  idle  for  some 
time,  a  good  plan  to  prevent  the  paint  from 
"chipping"  is  to  carry  the  ball  in  the 
trousers'  pocket  for  a  while  to  render  the 
paint  less  brittle.  Some  drop  the  ball  into 
hot  water  for  a  few  moments,  but  this  rough 
and  ready  method  is  not  recommended.  The 
re-painting  of  balls  that  suffer  no  other  dis- 
ability is  an  easy  matter  that  can  be  done 
"  at  home  without  hindrance  to  present  em- 
ployment." After  dissolving  the  old  paint 
from  the  surface  of  the  ball  in  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  pour  some  good  paint  (to 
be  obtained  from  a  golfing  outfitter)  into 
the  palm  of  one  hand,  and  then  roll  the  ball 
between  the  two  palms  until  the  surface  is 
entirely  covered.  The  balls  shouldjthen  rest 
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on  the  tops  of  small-necked  bottles  for  a  few 
days  in  a  dry  cupboard  until  the  paint  is 
quite  firm.  Perhaps  a  better  way  is  to  take 
a  piece  of  flat  board  and  drive  some  pins  in, 
and  rest  the  balls  on  the  pins. 

THE  WAY  TO  PLAY  GOLF 

I.    DRIVING 

"Driving  is  an  Art" 

"  WELL  begun,  half  done."  This  is  a  maxim 
that  has  a  particular  application  to  the  art  of 
driving  well.  While  proficiency  in  effective 
approaching  and  putting  is  undoubtedly 
essential  to  a  low  handicap  game,  long  and 
correct  driving  is  as  balm  to  the  soul  of  the 
golfer.  There  is  no  degree  of  gratification 
so  acute  as  that  derived  from  the  sight  of  a 
long  low  straight  ball  soaring  defiantly  over 
the  grim  obstacles  that  wait  with  menacing 
jaws  to  entrap  the  victim  of  an  ill-wrought 
stroke ;  and  consistently  successful  play 
cannot  be  maintained  on  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  links  without  steady  driving. 
The  above-quoted  maxim  is  doubly  suitable 
here  :  first,  as  to  the  general  study  of  the 
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game  as  a  whole  ;  then  as  to  the  progress  of 
each  round  hole  by  hole.  A  weak  drive 
calls  for  an  additional  effort  (usually  with 
penalties  attached  to  it)  to  recover  lost 
ground  ;  and  the  difficulties  thereby  entailed 
are  increased  on  well-planned  courses  with  a 
scrupulous  care  that,  to  the  unfortunate 
player,  suggests  the  employment  of  a 
fiendish  cunning.  A  good  drive,  on  the 
other  hand,  super-induces  a  psychological 
effect  that  is  of  tremendous  importance  to 
the  rest  of  the  game.  The  stroke  itself,  is,  to 
the  uninitiated  spectator,  one  of  comparative 
ease,  especially  when  made  by  an  expert 
player.  It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  at  the 
outset  that  the  ardent  beginner  (the  luke- 
warm trifler  is  unworthy  of  notice)  should 
give  the  most  earnest  and  careful  attention 
to  this  particular  stroke. 

The  choice  of  the  learner's  club  is  not  to 
be  lightly  made.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
he  should  start  with  one  that  has  no  special 
personal  value  attached  to  it  (not  an  heirloom, 
for  example).  The  old-fashioned  plan  was  to 
put  a  cleek  into  the  hands  of  the  beginner. 
With  this  he  can  do  much  damage  to  the 
turf,  and  moreover,  it  is  not  a  wooden  club. 
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He  should  get  the  professional  or  a  friend  to 
lend  him  (unconditionally,  if  he  can)  an  old 
brassey  with  a  stiff  shaft  well  suited  to  his 
height,  or,  better  still,  an  aluminium  baffy. 
The  latter  is  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
ordinary  wooden  club,  and  his  control  over 
it  will  therefore  be  greater. 

The  Grip 

The  first  steps  to  be  mastered  in  the  use 
of  the  driver  are  (i)  the  position  to  be  taken 
up  in  relation  to  the  ball,  and  (2)  the  grip  of 
the  club.  These  are  so  closely  associated 
that  it  matters  little  or  nothing  which  is 
studied  first,  but  for  convenience'  sake,  we 
will  deal  with  the  latter  before  learning  to 
establish  a  correct  understanding  between  the 
head  of  the  club  and  the  ball.  The  multi- 
plicity of  conditions  makes  it  inevitable  that 
no  undeviating  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
these  and  other  particulars,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  certain  guiding  principles  which  must  not 
be  departed  from.  The  correct  grip  is  far 
from  being  so  easy  a  matter  as  it  may  appear, 
and  the  beginner  is  urged  to  use  the  utmost 
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patience  in  this  first  essential  of  a  sound 
game.  There  is  probably  no  fault  more 
difficult  of  correction  than  that  of  a 
defective  handling  of  the  club. 

There  are  two  grips  in  vogue,  best  styled 
as  the  old  and  the  new  ;  the  accompanying 


TtlC.  OLD  CRIP  TMC.  NEW  QfMP 

diagrams  will  probably  furnish  a  more  correct 
notion  of  each  than  an  elaborate  description. 
The  "  old "  grip  is  that  mainly  used  by 
the  older  class  of  players  ;  the  other  has  the 
imprimatur  of  the  great  triumvirate  of  golfers 
— Braid,  Vardon  and  Taylor.  If  the  tyro  is 
in  a  position  to  avail  himself  of  the  tuition 
of  a  first-rate  professional  player  and  teacher 
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who  adopts  the  latter  method,  he  cannot  do 
better  than  take  his  advice  upon  the  matter. 
It  is  imperative,  however,  that  he  should 
possess  very  strong  fingers  ;  in  any  case,  it 
would  be  unwise  for  him  to  dispense  with 
the  old-fashioned  grip  if  he  has  already 
attained  success  with  it. 

Let  us  first  deal  with  the  orthodox  or 
usual  grip.  The  club  must  be  taken  firmly 
in  the  left  hand,  and  throughout  the  stroke 
it  must  be  held  more  tightly  than  with  the 
right.  It  must  not  be  gripped  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  "  striking"  implement,  like  the 
riding-whip,  by  tightly  grasping  it  in  the 
palms.  It  should  lie  along  the  bottom 
sections  of  the  fingers  (and  not  in  the  palms), 
with  the  rest  of  the  fingers  closing  over  the 
handle,  the  greatest  pressure  being  exerted  by 
the  two  forefingers  of  each  hand.  To  put  it 
briefly,  the  club  should  be  gripped  as  if  it 
were  a  rope.  The  adjustment  and  relative 
position  of  the  hands  must  not  be  over- 
looked ;  the  left  hand  takes  hold  of  the  club 
so  as  to  leave  clear  an  inch  or  two  of  the  end. 
(One  is,  of  course,  dealing  with  right-handed 
players.)  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  grip  the 
club  too  low,  but  the  amount  of  free  end 
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will  be  found  by  the  feel  or  balance  of  the 
club  as  it  rests  in  the  hands. 

The  club  must  be  held  so  that  the 
knuckles  of  the  left  hand  point  towards  the 
direction  in  which  the  ball  is  intended  to 
travel,  and  the  thumb  has  a  natural  inclina- 
tion to  rest  downwards  along  the  shaft.  The 
thumb,  however,  should  lightly  close  round 
the  shaft  to  the  right.  This  position  being 
taken,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shape  of  an 
inverted  "V"  is  disclosed,  and  as  this  is 
repeated  in  the  case  of  the  right  hand,  this 
method  has  earned  the  description  of  the 
"  two-V  "  grip.  The  right  hand  is  brought 
up  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  left  in  much 
a  corresponding  position,  with  the  tops  of 
the  fingers  pointing  upwards  with  a  slight 
inclination  to  the  left.  Particular  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  turning  the  knuckles  of 
the  left  hand  towards  the  ground,  as  it  will 
be  found  that  this  arrangement  will  cramp 
the.  wrist  movement  in  the  swinging  back  of 
the  club. 

It  has  already  been  advised  to  hold  the 

club  more  firmly  in  the  left  than  the  right, 

but   this    must  not   be    overdone.     Indeed, 

some  of  the  best  players  confess  to  an  equally 
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firm  grip  with  each  hand,  but  the  best  course 
to  follow  is  to  use  the  right  with  just  suffi- 
cient grasp  to  keep  the  club  steady  and  true. 
While  the  function  of  the  right  is  to  control 
the  direction  of  the  swing,  that  of  the  left  is 
to  furnish  force  and  power,  and  so  the  influence 
of  the  former  must  not  predominate  over  the 
latter.  In  any  case,  the  grip  must  not  be 
excessive  ;  otherwise,  the  resultant  tautness 
of  the  muscles  of  the  wrist  and  arms  will 
impede  their  action  and  a  free  swing  will  be 
impossible.  A  "  comfortable  "  grip  is  a  good 
test  of  the  amount  of  tension. 

In  the  "  new  "  grip,  the  club  is  taken  in 
the  left  hand  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the 
"  old,"  with  the  thumb  resting  along  the 
shaft,  a  little  to  the  right  of  its  axis.  The 
right  hand  is  then  brought  into  such  close 
contiguity  with  the  left  that  it  encloses  the 
thumb  of  the  latter,  and  the  left  forefinger  is 
well  held  by  the  little  finger  of  the  right. 
The  advantage  claimed  by  this  arrangement 
is  the  maximum  co-operation  of  the  two 
hands  towards  a  perfect  combination — a  two 
in  one  and  one  in  two,  so  to  speak. 

A  variation  of  the  "  new  "  grip  is  effected 
by  the  interlocking  of  the  forefinger  of  the 
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left  with  the  little  finger  of  the  right,  and  is 
only  mentioned  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided  by 
all  but  gifted  persons  possessed  with  supreme 
self-confidence.  "  Fancy  "  grips  are  only  to 
be  affected  by  those  whose  natural  and 
acquired  faculties  place  them  on  a  higher 
plane  of  golfing  mortals  and  who,  like  your 
Shakespeare  or  Whistler  or  Wagner,  can 
take  liberties  with  conventional  modes. 

A  middle  course  between  the  "  old  "  and 
the  "  new "  methods  is  recommended  for 
effective  results.  Let  the  right  hand  be 
brought  close  up  to  the  left,  so  that  it  does 
not  enclose  the  thumb  of  the  latter,  with  the 
top  piece  of  the  little  finger  of  the  right  just 
closing  round  the  protruding  joint  of  the 
forefinger  of  the  left.  This  gives  complete 
freedom  and  checks  any  undue  grip  with 
the  right  hand,  while  allowing  that  amount 
of  looseness  compatible  with  proper  guiding 
control  and  muscular  play  of  the  wrists  and 
forearms. 

The  Stance 

Teeing  the  ball. — We  may  now  venture  to 
introduce  the  club-head  to  the  ball.     On  the 
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teeing  ground  we  are  in  the  most  favoured 
position  of  any  stroke  to  be  made  during  the 
progress  of  the  ball  from  the  tee  to  the  hole, 
for  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  player  at  this 
stage  to  place  his  ball  as  he  pleases.  He  (or 
his  caddie  whose  constructive  genius  is  apt 
to  run  riot  at  times)  fashions  a  mound  of 
sand  on  which  he  puts  his  ball ;  in  the  case 
of  the  beginner,  this  mound  or  "  tee "  is 
usually  too  high.  As  Bacon  says,  let  him 
not  "set  himself  too  small  a  task,"  for  it  "will 
make  him  a  small  proceeder."  He  need 
not  quite  "practise  with  disadvantages,  as 
dancers  do  with  thick  shoes,"  but  he  had 
better  try  to  begin  as  he  intends  to  go 
on. 

A  low  tee,  therefore,  should  be  persevered  in 
if  an  effective  drive  is  to  be  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception.  The  habit  of  playing  from  a 
low  tee  is  further  to  be  justified  from  the 
nature  of  the  strokes  that  will  occur  before 
the  hole  is  reached.  Where  the  second  shot 
is  one  that  cannot  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  be  played  with  any  other  club 
than  the  driver  or  brassey,  or,  in  other  words, 
where  the  remaining  distance  from  the  hole 
is  too  great  to  admit  of  the  use  of  an  iron 
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club,  the  original  careful  adjustment  of  the 
ball  being  now  barred  by  the  rules  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  game  (except  in  certain  rarely- 
used  cases  of  "  medal  "  play,  which  are  very 
properly  discouraged  by  a  heavy  penalty), 
the  player  is  under  the  necessity  of  playing 
the  ball  from  where  it  lies.  It  is  quite 
conceivable,  therefore,  that  the  player  who 
accustoms  himself  to  a  sand-pyramid  of 
towering  height  on  the  tee  is  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  when  playing  "  through  the 
green." 

In  the  choice  of  the  tee,  care  should  also 
be  observed  with  regard  to  the  ground  which 
should  be  level,  or  have  a  slight  upward 
tendency  (an  exception  to  this  precautionary 
measure  will  be  noted  later  in  discussing  the 
case  of  "  difficult  strokes ").  Not  only  should 
the  soil  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  ball  be  flat  but  also  the  patch  of  ground 
on  which  the  player  has  to  stand.  The  tee 
should  not  be  too  near  the  sand-box,  and 
any  alien  substance  of  a  distinctive  hue 
or  character  should  be  removed  beyond  the 
range  of  vision,  since  any  distracting  influence 
is  likely  to  be  exerted  with  disastrous  results 
to  the  stroke. 
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The  eager  novice  will  begin  to  wonder  if 
the  stroke  is  ever  going  to  be  made,  but  he 
is  warned  that  the  ball,  so  far  as  the  purpose 
of  these  explanations  and  advice  is  concerned, 
has  yet  a  long  period  of  agreeable  tranquillity 
to  enjoy.  Even  when  we  have  decided  upon 
our  attitude  in  respect  of  the  disturbance  of 
this  position  of  repose,  we  shall  then  have  to 
enter  upon  a  very  careful  study  of  the  best 
way  to  despatch  it  with  the  clean,  pleasure- 
giving  flight  that  gives  zest  to  a  jaded  exist- 
ence and  inspires  with  hope  of  victory  on  the 
putting-green. 

A  player  is  said  to  be  addressing  a  ball 
when  he  is  in  such  a  position  with  regard 
to  it  as  to  be  prepared  to  make  the  stroke. 
This  position  of  the  feet  is  called  the  stance 
and  it  varies  with  the  different  shots  to  be 
made. 

The  stance  is  a  matter  of  such  great  im- 
portance that  the  beginner  should  spare  no 
pains  to  find  out  for  himself  the  exact 
distance  from  the  ball  and  the  position  of  his 
feet.  The  variations  in  the  height  and  build 
of  players  make  it  impossible  to  give  fixed 
measurements;  only  a  careful  study  of  the 
general  principles  with  individual  application 
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will    preserve    the   player    from    persistent 
floundering  or  inconsistent  driving. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  grip,  there  are  two 
stances  in  fashion,  the  square  and  the  open. 
The  square  stance  is  the  one  generally 
adopted  by  the  class  of  older  players  of  whom 
the  Scots  section  maintain  a  traditional  habit, 
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while  others  reflect  the  teaching  of  the  older 
tutors  or  books.  The  other  is  the  one 
practised  by,  amongst  others,  such  great 
exponents  as  Vardon  and  Taylor.  Both  are 
described  here  and  their  relative  merits  dis- 
cussed ;  but  the  balance  of  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  the  open  stance,  and  beginners,  or 
even  those  whose  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  game  has  not  yet  gained  for  them  a 
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decided  method,  will  do  well  to  adopt  it  as 
being  more  scientifically  correct,  and  there- 
fore the  more  likely  to  produce  the  best 
results. 

In  the  square  stance,  the  feet  practically 
toe  a  line  which  would  run  at  right  angles  to 
a  line  drawn  from  the  ball  to  a  spot  on  the 
ground  directly  under  the  left  eye  ;  some 
well-known  players  even  keep  the  right  foot 
somewhat  behind  the  left.  The  weight  of 
the  body  is,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  stroke, 
on  the  left  leg.  This  stance  is  said  to  have 
for  its  recommendation  the  avoidance  of  a 
fault  so  common  to  beginners,  viz.  slicing, 
i.e.  drawing  the  club-head  across  the  ball  at 
the  moment  of  impact,  with  the  result  of  a 
strong,  wayward  tendency  to  the  right  of  the 
intended  line  of  flight. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  (p.  49)  it  will 
be  noticed  that  in  the  open  stance  the  ball  is 
a  trifle  nearer  the  right  leg  which  is  well 
advanced  over  the  line.  The  adoption  of 
this  position  secures  greater  control  over  the 
ball  owing  to  the  convenient  disposition  of 
the  left  foot,  the  weight  of  the  body  being 
mainly  on  the  right  leg  ;  equally  important, 
too,  is  the  greater  control  of  direction  of 
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the  hit  with  this  stance.  It  may  be  noticed, 
also,  that  the  toes  have  a  somewhat  greater 
outward  tendency. 

The  distance  between  the  feet  needs  careful 
arrangement.  Obviously  there  can  be  no 
fixed  rule  in  the  matter,  but  assuming  the 
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player  to  be  of  an  average  height  of  about  five 
feet  nine  inches,  he  will  do  well  to  utilise  an 
old  piece  of  linoleum  (with  rectangular 
pattern,  for  choice),  and  on  it  trace  out  in 
chalk  the  above  diagram  according  to  the 
measurements  given. 

The  variations  from  these  measurements 
must,  of  course,  be  ascertained  by  individual 
trial,  the  feeling  of  comfort  being  a  factor  to 
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be  considered.  The  player  must  assume  a 
fairly  easy  attitude,  free  from  rigidity  t. 1- 
constraint.  The  right  shoulder  should  be 
dropped  just  a  little.  A  favourite  device  to 
ascertain  the  distance  from  the  ball  is  to  let 
the  left  foot  take  up  its  proper  position  with 
the  heel,  almost  impinging  upon  the  C.D. 
line  ;  then  place  the  head  of  the  club  against 
the  ball,  so  that  the  latter  rests  full  against 
the  middle  of  the  face ;  the  dropped  end  of 
the  shaft  should  just  be  level  with  the  left 
knee.  But  the  beginner  will  soon  learn  to 
dispense  with  this  mechanical  expedient,  for 
practice  and  experience  will  come  to  his  aid, 
and  he  will  sub-consciously  assume  the  correct 
position.  But  the  importance  of  a  proper 
stance  cannot  be  urged  too  earnestly  at  the 
outset. — Prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

The  Address  and  Swing 

There  is  still  a  point  or  two  to  be  con- 
sidered before  we  embark  on  that  most 
momentous  factor  of  all  strokes — the  swing. 
We  have  our  club  in  an  effective  grip,  and 
we  are,  we  hope,  in  harmonious  juxtaposition 
to  the  ball,  to  hit  or  not  to  hit — that  is  the 
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first  and  more  affecting  question — the  rest  is 
to  get  it  as  far  away  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
hole  as  we  can.  Need  the  short,  wiry  man 
rest  envious  eyes  on  the  bulky  figure  of  the 
sixteen-stone  giant  as  he  saunters  to  the  tee  ? 
Let  him  watch  the  diminutive  professional, 
Sandy  or  Wullie,  complacently  view  the 
laboured  effort  of  his  muscle-laden,  six-foot 
pupil,  as  the  latter  gets  his  ball  away  with 
high  trajectory  to  the  tune  of  130  or  140 
yards  or  less.  Then  the  former  takes  his 
place,  and,  with  apparently  little  exertion,  his 
club  performs  a  clean  circular  kind  of  sweep, 
and  the  ball  flies  off  in  a  skimming  aerial 
flight  and  comes  to  rest  some  50  or  60  yards 
beyond  the  other  ball.  Certainly  it  was  not 
brute  strength  that  gained  the  ball  this 
advantage  ;  to  put  it  shortly,  it  was  sheer 
"knack."  This  is  exactly  what  we  need  to 
aim  at  in  our  swing.  A  good  hitter  is  not 
necessarily  a  good  driver ;  a  light-weight 
champion  has  odds  in  his  favour  as  against  a 
Hackenschmidt ;  it  is  not  a  case  of  "  those 
of  the  largest  size." 

First,  then,  the  feet  being  placed  in  their 
proper   position,   flat   and   securely   on    the 
ground,  with  just  a  comfortable  looseness  of 
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the  knee  joints,  the  head  of  the  club  is 
brought  to  the  ball  so  that  the  latter  lies 
against  the  middle  of  the  club  face — for  that 
is  the  intended  point  of  impact.  Do  not 
allow  yourself  to  be  influenced  from  this  rule 
by  the  whims  of  certain  individuals,  some  of 
whom  you  may  see  addressing  the  ball  with 
the  toe  of  the  club,  others  with  the  heel,  and 
others  again  aiming  at  an  imaginary  ball 
inside  the  real  one.  Such  people  are  trying 
to  cure  one  evil  by  the  application  of  another  ; 
some  departure  from  the  proper  path  of  the 
club's  journey  must  be  made  to  bring  the 
middle  of  the  club-face  to  the  ball  on  the 
down  stroke.  For  let  it  be  well  understood 
at  this  point  that,  normally,  as  the  upward 
swing  *j,  so  is  the  downward  swing.  On  this 
account,  therefore,  no  trouble  should  be 
spared  to  control  the  upward  movement  of 
the  club  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 

The  beginner  should  here  lay  to  heart  the 
following  maxims,  "  without  which  there  is 
nothing,"  so  to  speak  : — 

1.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball. 

2.  Swing  back  slowly. 

3.  Don't  «  hit." 

4.  Follow  through  with  the  club. 
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i .  Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball. — This  is  the 
rule  of  rules  in  every  stroke  of  the  game,  and 
its  observance  is  not  so  simple  as  may  at  first 
sight  appear.  Human  nature  counts  for 
much  in  golf  as  in  other  departments  of 
physical  and  mental  activity.  A  beginner 
may  be  inclined  to  scoff  at  the  suggestion 
that  he  could  remove  his  gaze  from  the  ball 
before  he  had  struck  it,  but  he  may  take  it  as 
axiomatic  that  the  majority  of  his  "foozles" 
will  be  due  to  the  violation  of  this  rule. 
The  mental  condition  of  anxiety  or  eagerness 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  ball  causes  the 
removal  of  the  eyes  before  the  moment  of 
impact.  To  correct  this,  and,  moreover,  to 
acquire  a  habit  absolutely  essential  to  suc- 
cessful strokes,  the  player  should  make  a 
point  of  allowing  his  gaze  to  remain  suffi- 
ciently long  after  the  departure  of  the  ball  to 
perceive  the  spot  upon  which  it  has  rested. 
It  may  serve  to  prevent  any  misconception  as 
to  the  part  of  the  ball  to  be  looked  at,  to  men- 
tion that  the  intended  point  of  impact  is,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  proper  spot. 

But  equally  important,  or  even  more  so, 
with  the  rule  of  keeping  the  eye  on  the  ball, 
is  the  need  for  keeping  the  head  quite 
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motionless.     It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
one  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  other. 

2.  "Slow  back"  is  another  maxim  that  it 
is   expensive   to   disregard.      The   beginner 
has  a  natural  impulse  to  jerk  back  the  club 
under  an  erroneous  impression  that  this  will 
produce    the   necessary  driving  force.      He 
must  realise  the  fact  that  such  a  preliminary 
will  deprive  him  of  the  needful  control  of 
both  his  club  and  general  bodily  movement. 

3.  Again,  the  temptation  is  to  smite  the 
ball   with    all   the   sledge-hammer   force   at 
command.     Not  until  the  player  has  realised, 
by  experience^  the  tremendous   difference   in 
effect    between  a   "  hit "    and  a  clean,  easy 
sweep  of  the  club-head,  will  he  be  convinced 
of  the  uselessness  of  the  former.     Those  who 
have  ever  manipulated  a  sling,  such  as  one  is 
wont  to  attribute  to  the  skilful  David,  will 
recall  how  the  forceful  flight  of  the  pebble 
depends  upon  the  clean  circular  sweep  of  the 
arm,  which  travels  on  unchecked  after  the 
missile  has  been  released  from  its  imprisoning 
thong.     The  ball,  in    much    the  same  way, 
must  be  taken  up  by  the  club-head  and  carried 
with  it,  the  club-head  meanwhile  keeping  on 
its  course  with  its  own  momentum.     When, 
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therefore,  your  kind  -  hearted  observant 
opponent  or  caddie  tells  you  that  you  are 
"pressing,"  or  you  are  disappointed  that 
your  apparently  well-and-truly-hit  ball  falls, 
perpendicularly,  with  a  dull,  sickening  thud, 
far  short  of  the  expected  length,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  the  sling-like  motion  has 
not  entered  into  the  stroke,  and  that  you 
really  have  "  hit "  it  with  much  mis-used 
energy. 

4.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  club-head 
should  hit  the  ball  ;  it  must  sweep  it  away 
and  follow  on  straight  in  the  intended  direc- 
tion of  the  ball  as  far  as  possible,  with  no 
attempt  at  checking  its  course.  The  hands 
should  come  to  rest  just  above  the  left 
shoulder,  and  the  right  shoulder  should 
follow  the  arms  as  a  matter  of  course. 

One  word  more  before  passing  on  to  the 
discussion  of  the  path  of  the  club-head  from 
the  beginning  to  the  finish  of  the  stroke. 
Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  head  motionless  ;  the  trunk 
must  also  assume,  relatively  speaking,  an 
immovable  attitude.  The  player  should 
imagine  that  a  long  iron  rod  passes  through 
his  backbone  into  the  ground,  and  upon  this 
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axis  his  body  must  move  harmoniously  with 
the  swing  of  his  club,  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  stroke,  is  a  mere  extension  of  the  com- 
bined forearms  and  connected  with  them  by 
a  pliant  joint — to  wit,  the  partnered  wrists. 

The  Swing. — N.B.  The  "swing"  here  de- 
scribed is  that  designed  to  suit  the  open 
stance  ;  the  other  with  the  left  foot  in  front 
of  the  right  necessarily  involves  the  describ- 
ing of  a  <(  circle  "  having  a  greater  disposition 
to  the  vertical  plane. 

The  first  step  in  the  swing  is  the  "  waggle." 
This  is  to  the  unsophisticated  onlooker  a 
piece  of  affectation,  but,  in  reality,  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  "address."  A  few 
players  attempt  no  preliminary  display,  others 
exhibit  an  undue  extravagance  both  in  the 
character  of  the  flourish  and  in  its  duration. 
But  experience  goes  to  show  that  this  little 
bit  of  apparently  spectacular  parade  serves  a 
useful  purpose.  It  helps  to  fix  the  position 
of  the  player  for  a  correct  sweep  of  the  ball 
from  the  tee  with  the  club  by  establishing 
that  ease  of  general  posture  and  proper 
loosening  of  the  limbs  and  joints  so  necessary 
for  free  movement  and  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion. The  club  is  now  slowly  taken  back 
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close  to  the  turf  with,  at  first,  a  wrist  move- 
ment only,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagrams. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  wrong  method 
involves  a  change  of  position  of  the  hands 
and  arms  ;  this  must  be  sedulously  avoided, 
for  the  wrist  action  should  begin  at  the  first 
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stage  of  the  swing.  Then  the  upward  path 
of  the  club-head  begins  with  the  gradual 
raising  of  the  right  shoulder  and  the  con- 
sequent slight  dropping  of  the  left  which 
comes  round  to  the  front,  as  a  result  of  the 
rotation  of  the  trunk  on  the  imaginary  axis 
already  noted,  until  it  rests  just  under  a  line 
passing  from  the  left  eye  to  the  ball.  In  the 
meantime,  the  right  elbow  should  be  kept  fairly 
close  to  the  side  while  the  club  is  travelling 
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in  its  circular  path.  The  object  is  to  bring 
the  club  into  a  horizontal  position  behind 
the  head  just  about  the  eye-level.  (It  is  well 
to  practise  this  in  front  of  a  mirror.)  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  wrists,  during  this  pro- 
cess, are  bent  towards  the  right  side,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  swing  the  right  forearm  is 
almost  horizontal,  while  the  left  upper  arm 
presses  gently  against  the  chest.  During 


the  trunk  and  arm  movement  the  weight  of 
the  body  is  gradually  transferred  to  the  right 
leg,  which  becomes  quite  rigid  at  the  end  of 
the  swing  ;  with  the  uplifting  of  the  club  by 
the  arms  and  the  rotation  of  the  trunk  there 
is  a  natural  dip  of  the  left  knee  towards  the 
right  leg,  the  left  heel  coming  off  the  ground 
and  the  foot  pivoting  round  on  the  side  of 
the  big  toe.  It  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  rhythmic  movement  is  a  natural 
one  and  should  therefore  be  involuntary ; 
moreover,  it  is  more  conducive  to  a  proper 
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leverage  and  balance  to  let  the  left  foot 
turn  on  the  side  rather  than  on  the  end  of 
the  toe  (see  dark  part  of  the  diagram). 

It  may  occur  to  the  reader  at  this  point 
that  the  swing  of  some  players  is  much  fuller 
than  that  just  described.  That  is  so,  es- 
pecially with  young  players,  who  occasionally 
create  the  impression  that  the  acrobatic  feat 
of  tying  the  human  form  into  a  knot  is  being 
attempted.  Such  exaggeration  is  to  be  dis- 
couraged on  the  ground  of  loss  of  control 
of  the  club,  which  is  bound  to  imperil  the 
successful  issue  of  the  stroke.  The  adoption 
of  the  open  stance,  however,  provides  a  safe- 
guard against  over-swing. 

The  club  has  now  accomplished  one  half 
of  its  journey,  and,  in  doing  so,  has  described 
the  greater  part  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle.  It  will  now  return  naturally  in  the 
same  path.  In  making  the  stroke,  the 
beginner  must  be  very  careful  not  to  pause 
at  the  end  of  the  swing  ;  else  the  element 
of  a  jerk  may  be  introduced  into  the  down- 
ward stroke  with  mischievous  results.  As 
the  club  returns,  the  player's  head  being  kept 
absolutely  motionless  and  the  body  pivoting 
reversely  on  its  imaginary  axis,  its  rate  of 
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speed  should  be  accelerated  until,  at  the 
moment  of  striking  the  ball,  its  maximum 
velocity  is  reached.  This  accurate  "  timing" 
of  the  stroke  is  essential  to  good  length. 
The  club  should  sweep,  and  not  hit  the  ball 
away,  and  its  progress  after  impact  must,  on 
no  account,  be  checked.  It  must  follow 
through,  unrestrained,  in  the  direction  in- 
tended for  the  ball  to  travel  with  the  arms 
following  forward  clear  of  the  body  until 
they  spontaneously  come  to  rest.  There 
must  be  no  abandonment  of  the  arms — no 
flinging  them  away  from  the  body  ;  and  the 
tendency  to  "  pull  up "  the  stroke,  so  to 
speak,  leaving  the  club  in  a  vertical  position 
in  the  air  must  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
At  the  end  of  the  stroke  the  shaft  should 
lie  in  a  position  over  the  left  shoulder  almost 
identical  with  that  at  the  end  of  the  up- 
swing. During  the  forward  movement  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  gradually  shifted  from 
the  right  to  the  left  leg  ;  at  the  moment  of 
impact  the  whole  body  assumes  (or  should 
do  so)  the  position  taken  up  at  the  beginning 
of  the  stroke,  while,  at  the  finish,  the  left  leg 
is  rigid,  with  the  toe  pointing  outwards  ;  the 
right  leg,  knee  and  toe  have,  in  a  somewhat 
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freer  manner,  followed  the  example  set  by 
the  left  in  the  up-swing  ;  and  the  shoulder 
and  head  face  the  line  of  flight  of  the  ball. 
At  the  moment  of  impact,  and  a  little  after, 
the  eye  should  be  looking  over  the  right 
shoulder.  The  cultivation  of  this  habit  will 
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check  the  temptation  to  lift  the  eye  before 
the  ball  is  struck. 

The  finish  of  a  correct  swing  should  find 
the  body  remaining  in  perfect  equipoise  ;  a 
test  of  this  condition  is  the  absence  of  any 
effort  or  inclination  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  the  body  by  either  a  forward  or  a  back- 
ward step.  It  is  true,  however,  that  a  few 
long  drivers  of  the  best  class  check  the 
forward  momentum  consequent  upon  their 
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stroke  by  an  advance  of  the  right  foot,  but 
these  are  exceptions  deserving  our  admiration 
rather  than  our  imitation. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  accepted  as  an 
established  principle  that  as  is  the  back- 
swing,  so  will  the  forward  swing  be.  Take 
care  of  the  up-swing  then  ;  the  down-swing 
will  then  take  care  of  itself.  But  remember 
always,  and  let  the  mind  be  set  on  it,  that 
there  must  be  no  suspicion  of  any  checking 
of  the  club's  impetus  after  the  ball  has  been 
struck  from  its  resting-place. 


The  Brassey  and  the  Baffy 

With  apologies  both  to  a  proverb  and  to  a 
friendly  club,  the  brassey  may  be  said  to 
step  in  where  the  driver  fears  to  tread ;  the 
one  is  the  steeple-chaser,  unmindful  of  and 
even  rejoicing  exceedingly  over  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  course,  the  other  the  delicate 
thoroughbred  of  the  flat-race.  The  highest 
exponents  of  the  game  are  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  how  far  the  one  should  replace 
the  other  through  the  green.  Some  (the 
greater  number  probably)  advocate  the  con- 
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sistent  use  of  the  driver  when  the  conditions 
of  the  lie  are  identical  with  those  of  the  tee- 
ing ground  ;  others  argue  that  the  constant 
demand  made  upon  the  brassey  justifies 
its  regular  application  in  all  long  strokes 
except  on  the  tee.  The  beginner,  at  any 
rate,  may  be  advised  to  follow  the  latter 
course,  and  he  can  vary  his  procedure  at 
discretion  as  his  proficiency  in  the  game 
becomes  more  marked. 

The  brassey  differs  from  the  driver  in 
that  it  is  shod  with  a  thin  brass  plate,  is 
rather  more  lofted,  has  a  smaller  face,  and 
possesses  a  stifFer  shaft ;  it  is  therefore  a  little 
heavier.  It  should,  however,  be  of  the  same 
length  and  have  the  same  lie,  i.e.,  the  angle 
between  the  head  and  the  shaft  should  be  the 
same.  The  similarity  of  stance  and  swing 
in  the  two  clubs  requires  this  identity  of 
conditions. 

The  object  of  the  metal  plate  is  to  pre- 
serve the  sole  from  injury  in  hard  and  rough 
lies  ;  the  frequent  occurrence  of  heavy  lies 
increasing  the  resistance  to  the  progress  of 
the  club-head  calls  for  a  stifFer  shaft  and 
a  smaller  face,  while  the  value  of  the 
latter  provision  becomes  still  more  evident 
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when  the    ball    has    to   be   expelled  from  a 
depression  or  "cup." 

In  such  untoward  circumstances  as  those 
just  indicated,  the  employment  of  the  brassey 
must  be  subject  to  the  intelligence ;  the 
length  of  the  shot  required  is,  of  course,  a 
primary  consideration,  but  even  this  must  be 
sacrificed  when  the  conditions  are  manifestly 
adverse  to  a  successful  issue,  and  the  use  of 
the  iron  substituted.  For  example,  a  ball 
may  be  badly  "  cupped  "  at  a  distance  from 
the  hole  requiring  a  full  driving  stroke  ;  in 
such  case,  the  inevitable  failure  arising  from 
the  use  of  the  brassey  might  well  be  avoided 
by  the  substitution  of  the  iron  or  bafry,  at 
only  a  little  cost  of  distance.  The  slight 
variations  in  the  lies  through  the  green  call 
for  some  modifications  of  the  stance,  address 
and  grip  when  the  co-operation  of  the 
brassey  is  invited.  It  is  most  essential  to 
remember  that  "  loft "  is  given  to  a  club 
with  the  intention  of  producing  a  natural 
elevation  to  the  flight  of  a  ball.  So  many 
players  fail  properly  to  play  a  stroke  of  some 
difficulty  by  reason  of  their  needless  en- 
deavour to  bring  the  ball  up  into  the  air  ; 
the  temptation  to  scoop  the  ball  out  of  its 
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place  leads  them  to  dip  the  right  shoulder, 
and  the  freedom  and  clearness  of  the  swing 
is  impeded,  with  the  usual  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Let  it  then  be  a  guiding  principle 
that  with  the  appropriate  club  the  proper 
swing  will  bring  about  the  desired  result. 
The  method  of  dealing  with  what  are  known 
as  "cupped  "  and  "  hanging  "  lies  will  be  ex- 
plained in  a  later  chapter  ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  brassey 
that  where  the  lie  is  heavy  or  offers  some 
little  difficulty  in  the  way  of  bareness  or 
thinness  of  turf,  the  stance  should  be  rather 
more  behind  than  usual,  i.e.,  the  ball  should 
be  more  nearly  opposite  the  left  foot,  and 
the  grip  should  be  firmer  in  proportion  to 
the  opposition  to  be  overcome.  It  will  also 
help  to  ensure  the  successful  lofting  of  the 
ball  from  a  bad  lie  if  the  eye  is  directed  to 
a  spot  just  behind  rather  than  on  the  ball.  In 
fine,  cultivate  the  best  relations  with  your 
brassey ;  it  will  often  prove  a  friend  in 
need. 

There  remains  yet  another  wooden  club 
to  be  considered — the  spoon  or  baffy.     It 
was  once  in  universal  use  but  lost  its  popu- 
larity upon  the  introduction  of  iron  clubs. 
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It  is,  however,  again  finding  favour,  and  has 
much  to  recommend  it  to  those  players  who 
find  it  difficult  to  pitch  a  ball  over  a  hazard 
with  an  iron  club. 

The  bigots  of  an  c<  iron  "  time 
Do  call  this  harmless  art  a  crime, 

since  it  denies  them  the  assistance  they 
look  for  in  the  more  delicate  shots.  Yet  the 
beginner  who  begins  to  despair  of  any 
success  with  his  iron  or  cleek,  in  that  depart- 
ment of  the  game  known  as  "approaching," 
cannot  do  better  than  provide  himself  with 
one.  It  is  about  two  inches  shorter  than  the 
brassey,  has  a  similar  head  and  protected 
sole,  and  is  a  little  more  lofted  (the  "loft" 
is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  discretion).  The 
stance  is  naturally  closer ;  otherwise,  the 
grip  and  swing  are  practically  the  same  as 
with  the  longer  club.  Its  value  is  often  con- 
spicuous in  the  case  of  a  short  hole  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  which  may  be 
reached  in  one  stroke  from  the  tee  without 
recourse  to  the  driver  or  brassey  ;  and  with 
a  well  laid-back  face,  this  club  can  be  made 
to  do  some  surprising  things  in  the  way  of 
pitching  a  ball  dead  on  the  putting-green. 
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The  beginner  who  elects  to  give  a  trial  to 
this  variety  of  club  would  do  well  to  get  one 
of  those  known  as  Mill's  Aluminium  Spoons. 
These  are  made  to  suit  the  peculiarities  and 
wishes  of  every  class  of  player,  being  varied 
in  weight,  loft,  lie  and  length.  But  the  apt 
and  ambitious  player,  though  he  may  do 
well  to  keep  a  spoon  in  his  bag  in  reserve, 
will  early  devote  himself  to  the  practice  and 
perfection  of  the  use  of  iron  clubs. 


II.  APPROACHING 

"  Iron  play  is  a  Science  " 

AN  "  approach  "  shot  may  be  defined  as  one 
which  needs  to  accomplish  a  distance  less 
than  that  of  a  full  drive,  and  it  is  therefore 
less  divested  of  the  possibility  of  securing 
the  hole  in  the  one  stroke,  though  this  is  a 
consummation  more  to  be  found  in  the 
devout  desire  than  in  the  fulfilment.  The 
term  is  usually  associated  with  the  use  of 
the  iron  clubs,  but  the  brassey  and  the  baffy 
are  not  infrequently  called  upon  in  this  con- 
nection. Length  of  shot  is  not  so  desirable 
as  accuracy  of  distance  and  direction,  and 
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the  variation  in  the  distances  to  be  sur- 
mounted involves  the  use  of  clubs  showing 
differences  in  the  length  of  the  shaft  and  the 
angles  at  which  the  faces  are  set.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  such  diversities  are  inten- 
tional and  that  each  club  is  intended  under 
dexterous  employment  to  overcome  some 
difficulty. 

In  the  first  place,  the  conditions  through 
the  green  are  naturally  less  favourable  than 
on  the  teeing-ground,  where  the  player  may 
arrange  his  ball  to  his  own  liking.  Even  if 
his  drive  has  been  irreproachably  straight, 
he  may  become  the  victim  of  the  bungling 
of  some  inconsiderate  player  who  has  neg- 
lected to  repair  the  sad  havoc  of  his  clumsi- 
ness and  left  behind  him  what  is  known  as 
a  "cupped  lie";  again,  his  ball  may  have 
come  to  rest  on  a  downward  slope  furnishing 
him  with  a  "  hanging  lie."  If  in  an  erratic 
flight  it  has  strayed  from  the  path  of  recti- 
tude and  found  its  way  into  thick  grass  or 
made  a  bed  for  itself  in  the  soft  clinging 
sand  of  a  bunker,  the  player  finds  occasion 
for  a  display  of  his  best  (and  sometimes 
worst)  qualities.  But  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  the  choice  of  the  right  club  for 
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the  approach  to  the  hole  is  one  which  depends 
mainly  on  individual  aptitude,  though  judg- 
ment of  course  comes  with  experience. 
The  interposition  of  such  obstacles  as  sand- 
bunkers,  ditches,  hedges,  walls,  and  occasional 
sheets  of  water  is  not  wholly  a  contribution 
to  artistic  effect,  but  the  absence  of  these 
obstructions  would  rob  the  game  of  much  or 
its  fascination  and  enjoyment. 

The  iron  clubs  usually  carried  include  the 
cleek,  driving  mashie,  iron,  mashie,  and 
niblick,  each  of  which  will  be  considered  in 
its  place.  In  addition  there  is  of  course  the 
putter,  which  has,  however,  a  distinct  function 
of  its  own  and  merits  a  separate  chapter. 
Of  the  others,  it  will  be  well  for  the  beginner 
to  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  what  is 
best  known  as  the  medium  iron.  He  must 
be  prepared  at  first  to  sacrifice  the  addi- 
tional distance  to  be  gained  from  the  use 
of  the  cleek  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  stands 
a  better  chance  of  ensuring  an  accurate 
style  and  of  paving  the  way  for  the  more 
effective  use  of  the  cleek  or  driving 
mashie.  Moreover,  the  iron  is  so  con- 
stantly just  the  most  suitable  club  for  the 
occasion. 
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The  Iron 

The  shafts  of  iron  clubs  should  be  quite 
stiff;  there  must  be  no  "whippiness,"  since 
dead  accuracy  is  the  object  of  the  stroke  ; 
besides,  the  exigencies  of  the  stroke  often 
involve  the  cutting  through  of  the  turf  or 
other  impediment. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  vicinity 
of  the  putting-green  is  beset  with  traps,  and 
it  is  usual  to  find  that  nothing  but  a  well- 
skied  ball  will  secure  the  desired  result,  viz., 
the  pitching  of  the  ball  over  the  barrier  and 
bringing  it  to  rest  within  easy  putting  dis- 
tance of  the  hole.  And  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  ambitious  player  is  not 
content  with  merely  "getting  on  to  the 
green  "  ;  he  has  the  hole  "  in  his  eye  "  every 
time,  with  the  saving  of  many  a  stroke  to 
his  putter.  This  point  clearly  need  not 
be  laboured,  for  both  the  self-satisfaction 
arising  from  the  well-played  shot,  and 
its  not  infrequent  result  of  lowering  the 
putting-green  average  from  two  strokes  to 
one,  must  be  obvious.  The  well-lofted  blade 
gives  another  advantage  besides  that  of 
sending  the  ball  through  the  air  clear  of 
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obstacles  ;  it  also  checks  its  tendency  to  run 
after  the  pitch.  It  is  thus  given  to  the 
player  to  be  able  to  gauge  with  greater 
accuracy  the  ultimate  resting-place  of  the 
ball  than  in  the  play  of  the  wooden  clubs 
or  the  cleek. 

The  grip  of  the  iron  must  be  firm,  with 
taut  wrists,  which,  however,  must  not  be  held 
in  too  great  restraint  as  to  cramp  their  action  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  keep 
a  straight  line  of  flight  if  they  are  pliant. 
As  the  stroke  differs  from  the  drive  in  that 
it  partakes  more  of  a  hit  than  a  "sweep," 
the  right  hand  should  grasp  the  club  more 
firmly  than  in  the  case  of  the  driver  or 
brassey.  The  stroke  should  also  be  firm,  but 
tenseness  of  the  arms  and  legs  must  be 
avoided ;  in  particular,  the  knees  should 
never  be  straightened.  The  stance  should 
also  be  quite  as  open  as  with  the  drive,  i.e., 
the  right  foot  should  be  well  advanced.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  club  is  both  shorter 
than  the  driver  and  has  a  more  upright 
lie  —  the  angle  between  the  head  and 
the  shaft  being  smaller ;  the  result  is 
that  as  it  is  essential  to  have  full  control 
of  the  club,  the  player  needs  to  stand  well 
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over  the  ball.  It  may  be  remarked  at 
this  point  that  the  shorter  the  shot  the 
more  will  the  right  foot  be  advanced  and 
the  firmer  the  grip  with  the  right  hand. 
(Quite  consistently,  therefore,  this  condition 
of  things  appears  to  reach  its  maximum  in 
the  putt.) 

In  addressing  the  ball  with  the  iron,  great 
care  must  always  be  exercised  in  seeing  that 
the  head  rests  evenly  on  the  ground  ;  other- 
wise, at  the  moment  of  impact,  either  the  heel 
or  the  toe  will  take  the  ground  first,  with  the 
resultant  deflection  of  the  ball.  The  face  of 
the  club  should  also  be  brought  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  ball  without  disturbing  it  ;  if 
not,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  club  to 
return  to  the  place  whence  it  came  will  pro- 
duce that  kind  of  a  "foozle"  known  as  a 
sclaff.  The  blade  will  take  up  the  turf  two 
or  three  inches  behind  the  ball,  the  checked 
impetus  producing  a  sort  of  ricochet  motion 
of  the  club  which  follows  on-  and  smothers 
or  "  tops  "  the  ball,  or  otherwise  despatches 
it  in  any  but  the  desired  direction  and  with 
disappointing  effect.  The  swing  must  not 
be  full  as  with  the  wooden  clubs.  The 
three-quarter  swing  is  quite  effective,  and  its 
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character  is  best  illustrated  in  the  accompany- 
ing diagram. 

The  finish  must  be  well  carried  through 
with  the  hands  well  up  as  in  the  drive.  But 
it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  it  is  best  to 
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avoid  full  shots  (as  compared  with  those 
described  with  wooden  clubs)  with  all  iron 
clubs  except  perhaps  the  cleek.  Accuracy 
rather  than  distance  is  the  aim  in  approaching, 
and  the  attempt  to  get  the  latter  by  "  press- 
ing" will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  former. 
The  beginner  will  hardly  fail  to  notice  that 
the  stroke  with  the  iron  often  results  in  the 
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displacement  of  a  piece  of  turf.  There  is 
very  little  appreciable  diminution  of  the  force, 
while  the  action  serves  to  steady  the  stroke 
with  a  greater  guarantee  of  accuracy  of  the 
ball's  flight.  One's  excuse  for  here  reminding 
the  golfer  of  his  first  duty  (viz.,  to  replace  the 
divot)  is  the  reprehensible  neglect  constantly 
exhibited  in  this  particular,  especially  by 
beginners ;  and  if  the  reminder  as  to  the 
"  golden  rule  "  is  not  a  sufficient  deterrent, 
the  thoughtless  or  selfish  player  may,  as  a 
final  appeal,  be  cautioned  against  the  chance 
of  being  hoist  with  his  own  petard. 

Before  dismissing  the  iron  from  our  con- 
sideration, we  may  as  well  discuss  its  use- 
fulness in  the  class  of  stroke  known  as  the 
running-up  shot.  It  has  already  been  seen  that 
for  shots  ranging  between  a  hundred  yards 
and  a  further  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  more, 
a  more  or  less  full  iron  shot  is  the  most  effect- 
ive, especially  when  the  hole  is  immediately 
guarded  by  a  hazard.  But  it  frequently 
occurs  that  the  ball  lies  somewhere  between 
ten  and  fifty  yards  or  so  from  the  edge  of  the 
putting-green,  with  no  impediment  in  its  way. 
Many  players  cling  to  their  mashie  on  all 
occasions  of  this  sort,  being  simply  guided  by 
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the  instinct  of  distance.  But  as  it  will  appear 
later,  there  is  more  danger  of  a  "  foozle  " 
with  a  pitched  shot  with  the  mashie  than 
with  a  running-up  shot  with  the  iron  in  the 
circumstances  just  indicated,  while  the 
chances  of  a  "dead"  ball  are  not  so  good. 
The  club  often  used  for  this  stroke  is  the 
cleek,  but  a  fairly  light  iron  with  a  less-lofted 
face  than  usual  will  be  found  very  effective. 
The  player  should  stand  with  his  right  foot 
well  forward,  and  nearer  the  line  to  the  hole 
than  in  the  usual  iron  shot.  The  club  need 
not  be  taken  back  beyond  a  horizontal 
position,  i.e.y  the  club-head  should  not  be 
lifted  above  the  elbow-level,  and  in  bringing 
the  club  through,  the  ball  should  be  taken 
clearly  without  turf,  the  club  finishing  low 
with  the  face  pointing  rather  to  the  left  than 
upwards.  At  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the 
right  arm  should  be  almost  straight  and  well 
thrust  forward,  the  wrist  being  somewhat 
turned  to  the  left ;  the  club  should  point 
towards  the  hole,  rather  below  the  horizontal 
line  than  above  it.  The  leg  and  foot  action 
should  resemble  that  of  the  usual  swing, 
though  in  a  much  modified  form — just 
sufficient  to  secure  harmonious  co-operation. 
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With  this  stroke  the  ball  is  pitched  with  alow 
carry  just  on  the  edge  of  the  green  or  shorter 
according  to  the  circumstances,  and  finishes 
the  distance  with  a  run. 


The  Cleek 

The  cleek  is  a  favourite  implement  with 
many  of  the  best  players,  who  use  it  with 
great  effect  under  varying  conditions.  In 
ordinary  play,  it  forms  a  serviceable  substitute 
for  the  brassey  when  a  somewhat  shorter  shot 
is  needed  ;  it  is  also  usually  more  reliable 
for  accuracy  of  line.  It  is  often  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  beginner  for  his  first  efforts 
in  the  driving  stroke,  but  this  is  an  unwise 
policy.  The  variations  in  the  weight  and 
swing  of  the  driver  and  cleek  are  against  the 
successful  use  of  either  if  this  plan  be  fol- 
lowed. Let  the  drive  be  learnt  with  the 
proper  club,  to  be  followed  by  a  course  of 
study  and  practice  with  the  iron  ;  then  the 
cleek  may  be  taken  in  hand,  and  the  in- 
dividual player  will  find  out  for  himself 
whether  or  not  he  has  any  aptitude  for  this 
particular  weapon.  It  cannot  be  overlooked 
that  of  late  years  the  popularity  of  the  cleek 
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has  waned,  the  average  player  preferring  in 
its  place  the  driving  mashie  or  the  baffy. 
The  former  is  the  more  popular  alternative 
and  its  chief  advantage  seems  to  lie  in  the 
character  of  its  blade.  The  face  is  shorter 
and  deeper,  broadening  out  conspicuously 
towards  the  toe.  It  is  therefore  more 
suitable  than  the  longer  -  faced  cleek 
for  a  "  cuppy  "  lie.  The  manner  of  its 
use  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
cleek. 

The  cleek  is  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  driver 
and,  of  course,  longer  than  the  iron  ;  its 
swing  is  therefore  a  mean  between  that  of 
the  other  two  for  normal  shots.  The  stance 
must  of  course  be  suited  to  its  length,  and 
so  the  distance  between  the  player  and  the 
ball  is  less  than  with  the  driver  or  brassey, 
the  same  test  of  ease  and  confidence  being 
applied.  The  ball  should  rest  about  midway 
between  the  feet,  the  right  foot  being  in 
front  of  the  left,  as  in  the  other  strokes 
described,  in  order  to  secure  freedom  of 
swing.  The  advice  offered  in  respect  of  the 
iron  stroke  applies  here  equally  as  to  the 
tension  of  the  limbs  and  pose  of  the 
body. 
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As  with  the  iron,  the  cleek  must  be 
gripped  firmly  without  undue  rigidity  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  looseness  of  the  wrists  must 
be  guarded  against.  It  is  the  need  for  the 
happy  combination  of  flexibility  and  firmness 
of  the  wrists  that  makes  the  cleek  a  diffi- 
cult club  for  many  players  to  manipulate. 
Weakness  of  wrists  may,  however,  be 
mitigated  by  steady  practice,  and  so  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  need  not  be  despaired 
of  by  any. 

The  swing  approximates  closely  to  that  of 
the  drive;  it  differs  (i)  in  its  length,  and 
(2)  in  the  wrist  action.  As  to  (i)  the  club 
need  not  be  taken  back  so  far  ;  a  comparison 
of  the  diagrams  illustrating  the  up-swings  of 
the  driver  and  iron  will  suggest  the  necessary 
amount  for  the  cleek.  The  various  points 
already  described  in  the  swing  of  the  drive 
should  be  observed  —  fixity  of  trunk  and 
head,  the  eye  on  the  ball,  the  pivoting  of  the 
trunk  on  the  vertebral  axis  and  the  bending 
of  the  left  knee,  the  last  two  being  less 
pronounced,  of  course,  on  account  of  the 
modified  length  of  the  swing.  At  the 
moment  of  impact,  the  wrists  need  to  be 
somewhat  tightened  as  with  the  iron,  since 
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the  hitting  element  enters  more  into  the 
stroke.  The  warning  as  to  any  checking  of 
the  finish  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  for 
this  is  where  so  many  players  fail  in  their 
iron  strokes.  In  hitting  the  ball  instead  of 
sweeping  it  away  from  the  turf,  the  tension 
of  the  wrists  is  apt  to  introduce  a  kind  of 
stab  or  jerk,  and  so  both  control  and  distance 
are  sacrificed.  The  finish  then  must  be 
clean  and  carried  well  through,  its  length 
being  governed  by  that  of  the  up-swing  ; 
and  at  the  end,  the  body  should  face  the 
hole.  There  is  another  fault  that  is  often 
forced  upon  one's  notice  in  the  downward 
swing  of  the  iron  and  the  cleek.  The 
temptation  is  to  bring  the  head  of  the  club 
too  quickly  on  to  the  ball  instead  of  with 
that  gradual  acceleration  that  secures  the 
maximum  speed  at  the  moment  of  impact. 
The  result  is  a  premature  or  exaggerated 
dipping  of  the  right  shoulder  with  a 
"sclaffed  "  shot  as  the  outcome.  This  is  a 
fault  needing  persistent  vigilance  and  the 
temptation  must  be  rigorously  guarded 
against.  "'Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted, 
another  thing  to  fall." 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  cleek 
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may  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  running-up 
shots  ;  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  as  a 
putter.  Many  players  use  it  consistently 
on  the  putting-green  ;  others  often  fall  back 
on  it  when  the  usual  implement  seems  to  be 
playing  at  cross-purposes.  In  skilled  hands 
it  is  of  extreme  value  against  the  wind  when 
a  long  low  shot  is  looked  for.  Such  a 
stroke  is,  however,  best  learnt  from  a  pro- 
fessional who  is  accustomed  to  utilise  it.  It 
may,  however,  be  of  service  to  point  out 
that  the  swing  is  shortened  in  both  directions, 
and  the  grip  is  taken  lower  down  the  shaft. 
The  stroke  is  generally  known  as  a  half-shot 
or  push.  The  stance  must  be  open  and  the 
club  held  so  that  the  hands  are  more  for- 
ward than  usual,  i.e.,  somewhat  in  front 
of  the  club-head,  the  shaft  thus  being  out 
of  the  perpendicular  plane.  It  is,  as 
may  be  noticed,  a  magnified  form  of 
running-up  shot,  but  the  superior  length 
to  be  gained  adds  considerably  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  stroke.  The  beginner  is 
therefore  advised  to  defer  this  addition  to 
his  accomplishments  until  he  has  reached  a 
fair  standard  of  proficiency  in  the  general 
game. 
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The  Mashie 

The  mashie  is  shorter  than  the  iron,  is 
fairly  well  lofted  and  has  a  deep  blade.  It 
is  used  for  short  shots  up  to  about  eighty  or 
ninety  yards  ;  for  distances  beyond  that  it  is 
unwise  to  bring  it  into  requisition,  on  the 
principle  that  full  shots  with  iron  clubs  tend 
to  imperil  accuracy  of  direction.  It  is  the 
source  of  much  uneasiness  and  discomfort  to 
many  beginners,  because  they  endeavour  to 
usurp  by  artifice  and  misplaced  ingenuity 
the  natural  function  of  the  club,  i.e.,  the 
pitching  of  the  ball  over  obstacles  so  that  it 
comes  almost  to  a  dead  stop  on  the  putting- 
green.  Its  ability  to  save  strokes  on  the 
green  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to 
cultivate  its  proper  use  by  painstaking  study 
and  practice.  A  stiff  strong  shaft  is  essential, 
any  "  give  "  in  it  will  detract  from  straight 
pitching  ;  besides,  there  are  often  somewhat 
heavy  lies  to  negotiate  and,  on  this  account, 
the  club  should  be  fairly  weighty. 

The  stance  must  be  firm  with  the  right 

foot  well  forward  ;  the  knees  should  be  loose 

and  the  weight  of  the  body   thrown  on  the 

right  leg.     The  shortness  of  the  club  natur- 
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ally  demands  a  closer  juxtaposition  of  the 
feet  both  with  regard  to  each  other  and  to 
the  ball.  In  gripping  the  club,  the  hands 
should  be  somewhat  lower  down  the  shaft 
than  with  the  other  clubs,  but  the  true  test  is 
the  feeling  of  perfect  balance.  The  blade  of 
the  club  should  rest  just  behind  the  ball, 
seeing  that  the  intention  is  to  hit  the  ball 
quite  in  the  centre  of  the  blade,  i.e.,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  lines  which  would  bisect 
the  face  both  vertically  and  horizontally. 
A  slight  displacement  of  turf  will  be  the  in- 
evitable result  of  a  correct  stroke — one  that 
lifts  the  ball  clear  of  the  ground  high  into 
the  air. 

A  proper  swing  disposes  of  any  need  for 
additional  mental  or  muscular  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  player  with  the  intention  to  secure 
a  proper  flight.  The  club  has  been  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  lifting  the  ball  in  a  natural 
way,  and  any  fanciful  so-called  "  wrist-work  " 
or  jerking  will  bring  about  disaster.  The 
swing,  of  course,  varies  according  to  the 
length  of  the  stroke,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  iron  clubs,  full  shots  are  inadvisable. 
A  half  swing  with  the  iron  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  successful  than  an  attempt  to  play  the 
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mashie  as  if  it  were  the  driver  or  brassey.  A 
very  full  shot  with  the  mashie  is,  however, 
useful  where  great  height  and  a  dead  drop 
is  desired,  or  in  the  case  of  a  fairly  long 
approach  to  a  green  guarded  back  and  front. 
But  such  shots  can  be  cultivated  when  the 
embryonic  stage  is  well  passed.  Before  begin- 
ning the  swing,  it  is  well  to  arrange  the  hands 
so  that  the  heel  of  the  club  is  slightly  de- 
pressed in  relation  to  the  toe ;  this  will 
ensure  the  saving  of  power  wl^en  the  club 
returns  through,  as  the  ground  will  be  first 
taken  at  a  point  nearer  to  the  centre  of 
gravity. 

The  club  should  be  taken  straight  back 
and  up  until  the  shaft  just  passes  a  perpen- 
dicular position  with  the  club-head  just  over 
the  back  of  the  player's  head.  Any  fuller 
swing  will  endanger  the  success  of  the  stroke, 
and  for  the  shorter  shots  it  must  be  regulated 
accordingly.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  exact  amount  of  swing  for  every  possible 
distance  ;  such  calculation  can  only  be 
acquired  by  individual  experience. 

With  the  up-swing,  the  left  knee  bends  in 
a  little  with  merely  a  suspicion  of  the  lifting 
of  the  heel ;  what  little  movement  there  is 
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of  the  knee  and  heel  should  only  be  the 
natural  concomitant  of  the  arm  action  during 
the  up-swing  and  should  not  therefore  be 
premeditated.  So  the  pivoting  of  the  body 
necessary  in  long  strokes  is  almost  entirely 
absent  ;  the  looseness  of  the  knee-joints 
should  afford  the  necessary  play.  On  the 
other  hand,  stiffness  of  pose  must  be  strictly 
avoided.  In  returning,  owing  to  the  straight 
up  and  down  character  of  the  swing,  the  re- 
quired "  pitch  "  is  secured  and  the  finish  of  the 
swing  should  be  equivalent  to  the  up-swing, 
the  club,  as  in  the  cases  already  discussed, 
being  well  carried  through  in  the  direction 
of  the  hole  without  any  penalising  check. 
The  action  of  the  right  knee  will  naturally 
correspond  to  that  of  the  left,  and  will  there- 
fore not  be  so  accentuated  as  in  the  case  of 
more  powerful  strokes. 

The  occasion  often  arises  for  putting  what 
is  known  as  "  cut "  upon  a  ball  in  certain 
approach  shots,  e.g.,  where  the  greens  are  ex- 
ceedingly lively  or  where  there  is  need  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  a  strong  rear  wind. 
This,  like  the  half-push  stroke  with  the  cleek, 
is  one  better  left  to  personal  example  and 
tuition,  though  the  niblick  may  often  be 
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used  for  this  kind  of  stroke  with  excellent 
effect. 

The  stroke  known  as  the  chip  is  only  a 
diminutive  of  the  running-up  shot  already 
described  and  may  be  effected  with  either  the 


1.  Top  of  swvng  for  full 
stroke. 
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mashie  or  the  iron,  preferably  the  Tatter.  It 
occurs  when  the  ball  has  found  a  place  in 
rough  grass  near  the  edge  of  a  putting-green, 
and  consists  merely  in  giving  the  ball  sufficient 
loft  to  clear  the  obstruction  which  prevents 
the  use  of  the  putter  and  to  run  up  to  the 
hole. 
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The  Niblick 

The  niblick  may  well  be  described  as  the 
pis  aller  club,  and  the  golfer  rarely  takes  it  out 
of  his  bag  with  any  pleasurable  feelings.  It  is 
said  that  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour 
once  spent  a  fortnight  (bed  and  board  ex- 
cepted)  in  a  sand-bunker  to  establish  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  good  understanding  between 
the  niblick  and  himself.  It  would  be  merely 
a  counsel  of  perfection  to  advise  players  not 
to  get  into  bunkers,  and  it  would  deprive 
the  game  of  much  of  its  attractive,  as  well  as 
lurid,  character  if  such  things  did  not  exist, 
or  people  did  not  find  their  way  there.  But 
they  do  get  into  them,  and  that  is  perhaps  the 
reason  for  their  existence.  Even  the  champions 
cannot  entirely  forsake  the  evil  ways  of  their 
golfing  youth,  and  so  the  niblick,  though  not 
an  essential  companion  to  a  heavy  well-lofted 
mashie,  is  usually  part  of  a  golfer's  equipment. 

Being  in  a  bunker,  the  first  consideration 
is  how  to  get  out  with  the  least  possible 
damage  to  your  score.  Whatever  its  posi- 
tion, the  ball  should  be  persuaded  to  come 
out  at  the  first  stroke  :  a  mis-hit  may  place 
it  in  a  still  worse  fix  and  aggravate  the 
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situation  so  as  to  make  confusion  worse 
confounded.  Besides,  the  resulting  dis- 
turbance to  the  mental  equilibrium  and  the 
temporary  depreciation  of  the  moral  stan- 
dard will  not  conduce  to  a  normal  con- 
dition when  the  adjoining  tee  is  reached  for 
the  next  drive.  Given  that  the  ball  rests 
immediately  under  a  perpendicular  or 
overhanging  obstacle  with  no  possible 
chance  of  getting  on  to  safe  ground  in  the 
direction  of  the  hole  with  the  stroke,  it 
should  be  played  back  sufficiently  far  to 
make  the  next  shot  comparatively  easy.  If, 
however,  the  obstruction  is  not  insurmount- 
able to  a  fairly  skilful  shot,  the  aim  should 
be  to  place  the  ball  in  a  good  position  for 
the  next  stroke.  A  gap  often  offers  itself,  or 
the  lie  of  the  ball  sometimes  suggests  the 
direction  of  the  stroke.  If  the  bunker  is 
close  to  the  putting-green  and  the  lie  is 
pretty  favourable,  it  is  of  course  worth 
trying  the  direct  approach  to  the  hole, 
though  the  state  of  the  score  may  be  a 
determining  factor  to  your  course  of  action. 
If  your  partner  is  lying  dead  to  the  hole  or 
nearly  so,  and  you  are  playing  the  like  or 
the  odd,  you  should,  as  the  saying  is,  "  go 
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for  it "  ;  if  you  have  a  stroke  or  two  to  spare, 
playing  for  safety  may  be  the  better  policy. 
But  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  neces- 
sary elevation,  consistent  with  the  line  of  the 
hole  and  the  probable  destination  of  the  ball, 
is  the  best  guide.  It  may  be  that  the  lie  is 
not  so  unfavourable  as  to  demand  the  use  of 
the  niblick.  If  then  the  distance  from  the 
hole  justifies  it,  a  "  superior  "  club  may  be 
called  into  action,  but  this  is  a  matter  to  be 
decided  by  the  circumstances. 

The  niblick  is  intentionally  a  very  heavy 
club  with  a  much  laid-back  face  to  get  through 
heavy  sand  and  to  bring  up  the  ball  with  as 
high  a  trajectory  as  possible  to  clear  the  con- 
fronting obstacle.  The  stance  and  grip  must 
be  very  firm  and  the  swing  should  closely 
resemble  that  of  the  mashie,  the  club  being 
brought  up  very  straight  over  the  right 
shoulder  as  far  back  as  with  the  full  iron  shot. 
The  finish  cannot  be  complete  owing  to  the 
check  offered  by  the  sand.  There  is  an  im- 
portant variation  of  the  rule  of  keeping  the 
eye  on  the  ball.  In  this  case,  a  spot  must  be 
chosen  an  inch  or  two  behind  it  according  as 
the  sand  is  hard  or  soft.  Keep  your  eye  on  that 
spot  and  see  to  it  that  the  club  hits  it  and 
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not  the  ball.  You  may  be  lost  for  a  moment 
in  a  dust  of  your  own  raising,  but  you  are 
likely  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
ball  drop  well  clear  of  the  hazard  and,  maybe, 
in  pleasant  proximity  to  the  flag. 

III.  PUTTING 
"  Putting  is  an  Inspiration  " 

PUTTING,  unlike  the  other  strokes  of  the 
game,  does  not  invite  success  through  the 
medium  of  carefully  -  graded  instruction, 
patiently  and  persistently  followed.  It  looks 
too  easy  to  the  idle  spectator  to  need  advice 
or  tuition,  and  only  a  little  of  either  is  really 
necessary  ;  but  the  application  of  that  little 
is  all-important  for  the  gratification  that 
comes  of  sound  play  on  the  putting-green. 
Your  scornful  friend  will  soon  begin  to 
modify  his  contempt  after  a  few  minutes' 
acquaintance  with  the  putter  ;  and  should  he 
"arrive"  by  getting  down  just  one  or  two 
long  putts,  you  may  confidently  invite 
another  friend  to  stand  sponsor  with  you  for 
a  fresh  name  to  the  "  Proposals  for  Member- 
ship "  of  your  club. 

Putting  certainly  looks    easy.     There   is 
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none  of  that  careful  regulation  of  the  swing 
with  all  its  fine  points  of  detail  that  is 
essential  for  the  long  low  drive  or  the  deadly 
iron  pitch.  Some  of  the  best  putters  bring 
off  astounding  strokes  with  an  abandon  that 
suggests  indifference  and  even  contempt. 

Therein  lies  the  secret  ;  the  keynote  of 
successful  putting  is  confidence — the  con- 
fidence that  is  begotten  of  nerves  that  are 
not  " nerves."  It  may  be  taken  as  almost 
axiomatic  that  if  you  wish  the  ball  to  be  in 
the  hole  or  anywhere  near  it,  you  must  play 
it  as  if  the  contrary  event  would  cause  you 
the  greatest  surprise  and  even  pain.  At  any- 
rate,  the  converse  is  true  ;  only  take  the 
stroke  with  a  sinking  feeling  of  dread  that 
it  will  be  unsuccessful  and  you  will  rarely  be 
disappointed. 

Putting  has  been  aptly  described  as  an 
"  inspiration."  The  good  putter  simply 
cannot  help  it ;  he  is,  as  it  were,  to  the 
manner  born.  But  the  weak  putter  need 
not  despair.  Let  him  take  to  heart  one  or 
two  essentials  ;  assiduous  practice,  unchecked 
by  disappointments,  will  be  followed  by 
gradual  improvement  and  its  resultant  satis- 
faction, for  few  will  dispute  the  assertion 
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that  golf-matches  are  won  on  the  putting- 
green. 

First  then,  cultivate  confidence.  You  will 
find  on  certain  days  that  nothing  goes  wrong  ; 
the  ball  seems  bent  on  getting  into  the  hole. 
At  other  times,  with  all  the  painstaking  and 
study  at  your  command,  it  acts  in  the  most 
eccentric  manner,  now  tearing  past  the  hole 
with  no  suspicion  of  its  whereabouts,  now 
crawling  its  weary  way  to  a  standstill  just  far 
enough  away  to  create  a  new  uncertainty  as  to 
the  result  of  the  next  stroke — an  uncertainty 
that  usually  resolves  itself  into  the  certainty  of 
another  failure.  On  such  days  a  little  post- 
prandial introspection  will  convince  you  that 
the  most  probable  cause  of  your  ill-success 
has  been  an  over-bearing  anxiety,  a  dread  of 
failure  born  of  want  of  confidence  that  has, 
for  the  moment,  diverted  the  motor  nerves 
from  their  intended  function. 

At  this  point,  the  essential  rule  of  the 
game  must  be  recalled  —  "  Keep  your 
eye  on  the  ball."  As  in  "  approaching," 
the  nearer  one  gets  to  the  hole  the  greater 
is  the  temptation  to  let  the  eye  stray 
towards  it  too  soon.  So  with  putting ; 
and  this  tendency  is  another  of  the  con- 
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tributories  to  the  missing  of  short  putts. 
The  advice  already  offered  to  prevent  the 
untimely  removal  of  the  gaze  from  the  ball 
is  equally  applicable  here — let  the  eye  re- 
main fixed,  after  the  departure  of  the  ball, 
long  enough  for  a  sensible  impression  of  its 
resting-place  to  be  formed.  There  will  be 
ample  time,  as  well  as  a  much  better  chance, 
to  witness  its  disappearance  into  the  hole  ! 

"  Attitude  "  is  less  to  be  considered  in  the 
use  of  the  putter  than  of  the  other  clubs. 
No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down,  for 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  two  players 
observe  the  same  style.  A  rigid  body  with 
a  motionless  head  is,  however,  essential ; 
putting  is  much  too  sensitive  an  operation  to 
withstand  any  swaying  of  the  trunk,  while 
the  fixity  of  the  eye  naturally  involves  the 
loyal  co-operation  of  the  head.  The  stance 
is  a  matter  of  experiment ;  "  comfort "  is 
usually  a  safe  guide.  An  open  stance  with 
the  right  foot  well  up  to  the  ball  will  be 
found  to  be  a  good  position.  The  trunk 
should  rest  easily  on  the  legs,  the  shortness 
of  the  club  necessitating  considerable  re- 
laxation of  the  knee-joints ;  the  right  fore- 
arm should  rest  lightly  on  the  right  thigh. 
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Extravagant  postures,  such  as  a  "tripod" 
attitude  or  the  holding  of  the  shaft  near  the 
socket,  may,  in  individual  cases,  bring  off 
desired  results,  but  it  is  wise  to  start  your 
practice  on  the  assumption  that  you  are  a 
normal  person.  The  club  should  be  held 
rather  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  leather, 
but  in  this  matter,  much  depends  on  the 
weight  of  the  club  ;  a  sense  of  proper  balance 
should  decide  this  point.  The  real  grip  of 
the  club  should  be  with  the  right  hand,  the 
left  being  used  to  steady  the  club  ;  other- 
wise, any  excessive  agency  of  the  latter  will 
produce  erratic  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the 
ball.  Practice  with  the  right  hand  alone 
will  demonstrate  the  force  of  this  advice — 
there  may  be  met  some  players  who  rely  very 
effectively  on  this  method  of  putting.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  grasp  the  club  in  the 
palms  ;  it  should  be  held,  like  the  other  clubs, 
along  the  base  of  the  fingers,  with  a  firm  but 
not  tenacious  grip.  The  elbow-joints,  like 
those  of  the  knees,  should  be  bent  and  fairly 
loose. 

The  stroke  should  be  smooth  and  even  ; 
anything  in  the  nature   of  a  jerk  or   stab 
will  result  in  disaster.     The  rigidity  of  the 
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body  being  insisted  upon,  it  follows  that 
the  work  must  be  mainly  done  by  the  hands 
and  wrists.  As  in  the  other  strokes  of  the 
game,  the  swing  back,  though  necessarily 
shorter,  needs  to  be  carefully  regulated.  In 
addressing  the  ball,  the  club  should  first  be 
grounded,  and  then  taken  away  slowly  ;  the 
forward  movement  must  be  a  clean  sweep, 
and  the  club  must  follow  through  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  intended  the  ball 
should  travel.  When  you  find  your  best- 
laid  plans  "ganging  aft  agley,"  let  your 
watchward  be,  "  follow  through,"  and  the 
last  state  of  your  putting  will  be  better  than 
your  first.  One  word  of  caution,  however. 
Beware  of  degenerating  into  a  method  that 
may  give  rise  to  a  well-founded  suspicion  of 
a  foul  stroke,  i.e.,  of  hitting  the  ball  more 
than  once.  This  cannot  occur  if  the  ball  be 
truly  hit,  for  it  will  move  away  from  the 
club  too  quickly  to  be  overtaken  by  the  latter. 
But  perfect  mechanism  is  of  little  avail 
without  the  possession  and  exercise  of  a  sound 
judgment  born  of  discernment  and  reason. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the 
putter,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made  ;  it  is 
a  habit  to  him  as  swimming  is  to  a  duck. 
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But  no  one  need  despair  of  reaching  a  high 
degree  of  proficiency  with  the  putter  ;  one 
of  the  greatest  of  to-day's  professional  players 
began  his  career  with  very  little  aptitude  for 
this  delicate  stroke.  Studious  and  careful 
practice  has  placed  him  in  the  front  rank. 
So  while  this  inborn  quality  of  accurate  put- 
ting is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  it  is  not  denied  to  those  who  practise 
assiduously  and  intelligently,  and  who  are 
not  absolutely  tied  to  the  worship  of  the 
"  driver."  Let  then  such  of  us  as  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  gods  give  some  thought 
to  the  conditions  governing  the  progress  of 
the  ball  from  the  moment  of  impact  to  its 
destination.  The  primary  considerations  are 
two: — (i),  distance  of  the  ball  from  the 
hole  ;  and  (2),  the  character  of  the  putting- 
green  ;  and  both  these,  together  with  the  others 
to  be  discussed  later,  are  interdependent. 

(i)  Long  putts. — The  longer  the  putt  the 
more  complex  will  be  its  character.  If  only 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  distance, 
it  is  always  well  to  pace  the  intervening  space, 
for  things  are  not  always  what  they  seem. 
Medium  and  short  putts. — Some  players  choose 
an  intervening  mark  near  the  hole  between 
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that  and  the  ball  over  which  they  desire  the 
latter  to  go  with  sufficient  impetus  to  carry 
it  to  the  former  ;  others  prefer  to  putt  at  the 
hole  itself.  Each  plan  is  probably  the  more 
suitable  for  the  respective  putts  indicated. 
But  the  maxim  that  must  ever  be  uppermost 
in  the  mind  at  this  juncture  is,  "  Never  upy 
never  in."  The  force  of  this  exhortation  is 
too  obvious  to  need  further  exposition. 

(2)  Here  the  judgment  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  "running  powers"  of  the 
green,  apart  from  the  question  of  distance. 
The  main  factors  are  (a)  state  of  the  turf, 
(b)  the  plane  or  planes,  and  (c)  undulations. 

(a)  State  of  the  turf. — To  avoid  prolixity, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  rain  and  dew 
are  worth  considering  separately  as  to  their 
influence  upon  the  speed  of  a  ball,  but  that 
neither  exposes  a  faulty  judgment  so  much 
as  a  green  in  the  u  sticky "  stage.  The 
pacing  of  the  distance  between  the  ball  and 
the  hole  will  ascertain,  amongst  other  things, 
the  c<  texture  "  of  the  soil  and  the  condition 
of  the  drainage.  Of  equal  importance  will 
be  its  "  patchiness  "  or  otherwise  ;  uniformity 
of  the  turf  is  a  desideratum  always,  but  the 
eye  must  ever  be  on  the  look-out  for 
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alternating  patches  of  thick  grass  and  bare 
places. 

(b)  Planes.  —  Here  we  have  sinister 
influences  affecting  both  the  speed  and  course 
of  the  ball,  the  latter  being  especially  hazarded 
by  the  existence  of  the  double-inclined  plane. 
Such,  combined  with  undulations  (c),  rightly 
earn  for  a  green  the  title  of  "  sporting  "  and 
bring  out  the  best  qualities  of  a  player. 
Undulations  are  not  always  so  real  as  they 
look  or  look  so  real  as  they  are — until  after 
the  stroke  has  been  made.  A  survey  of  the 
line  of  the  putt  from  the  reverse  side  of  the 
hole  has  its  recommendations,  though  it  is  on 
record  that  a  well-known  professional  con- 
fessed that  he  adopted  this  device  to  quieten 
his  nerves ! 

There  are  other  adventitious  circumstances 
that  must  not  be  overlooked.  Wind  is  one 
of  them  which  is  too  generally  discounted, 
and  it  would  be  a  valuable  object  lesson  to 
many  players  to  test  the  pro  and  con  influence 
of  the  wind  on  a  fast  green  with  a  high  wind 
blowing.  Intermittent  showers  change  the 
character  of  the  green  far  beyond  expectation, 
and  worm-casts,  the  curse  of  clayey  soils, 
are  obstacles  not  lightly  to  be  disregarded. 
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It  is  not  unprofitable,  too,  to  scan  the  green 
for  evidence  of  the  direction  of  the  roller  or 
mowing-machine  ;  it  makes  all  the  difference 
whether  you  are  putting  over  velvet  or 
bristles. 

One  cannot  well  leave  this  important  phase 
of  the  game  without  touching  upon  two  other 
points  of  no  inconsiderable  moment.  One  is 
the  question  of  an  alternative  putter.  Experi- 
ence is  the  best  guide  in  this  matter,  but  it 
will  often  be  found  of  advantage  to  fall  back 
on  a  second  putter  or  even  a  cleek  or  iron 
when  the  customary  club  is  "  out  of  joint."  It 
may  also  be  found  advisable  to  use  one 
putter  for  long  shots,  and  another  for  the 
reverse,  or  for  slow  or  fast  greens  respectively; 
for  the  latter,  in  each  case,  the  variety  known 
as  Park's  putter  will  be  found  exceedingly  use- 
ful, both  the  loft  of  the  face  and  the  twist 
of  the  head  at  the  heel  being  very  service- 
able. For  putts  of  some  length,  the  wooden  or 
aluminium  putter  serves  an  excellent  purpose, 
and  where  the  greens  are  unusually  large, 
the  cleek  or  iron  may  be  employed  with 
satisfactory  results. 

The  other  point  is  associated  with  the 
matter  we  have  just  been  discussing  with 
too 
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regard  to  judgment.  It  sometimes  happens 
(would  it  were  oftener !)  that  you  have  two 
strokes  for  the  hole  or  the  half  and  only  a 
moderate  distance  to  cover.  If  for  the  hole 
it  is  obvious  that  no  heroic  effort  need  be 
made  to  achieve  the  result  in  one  attempt, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  any  less  care 
may  be  observed.  The  same  remarks  apply 
when  only  the  half  rewards  the  double 
attempt,  but  here  the  temptation  to  dispense 
with  one  of  the  strokes  may  easily  involve  a 
useless  third.  Where,  however,  i.e.,  in 
friendly  matches,  your  opponent's  ball  lies  a 
foot,  more  or  less,  from  the  hole,  and  he  has 
a  stroke  for  the  half  or  the  hole,  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  display  your  spirit  of 
comradeship  (or  "  sportsmanship  ")  by  not 
requiring  him  to  make  the  stroke.  But  this 
may  be  overdone  and  often  is.  In  these 
days  of  stroke  competitions  the  rules  of 
which  enforce  the  holing  out  of  every  ball 
at  whatever  distance  it  may  be,  the  want  of 
practice,  with  apparently  easy  putts,  often 
finds  its  Nemesis  during  a  competition.  The 
most  trifling  influence  is  often  enough  to 
bring  disaster,  and  the  momentous  issue 
hanging  on  a  stroke  of  this  description  is 
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sufficient  to  unsettle  all  but  the  steeliest 
nerves.  Many  of  us,  alas,  can  recall,  at  least 
one  medal  or  one  cup  that  now,  in  the 
possession  of  another,  jeeringly  reminds  us 
of  a  foozled  nine-inch  putt.  It  is  not  only 
the  mere  tyro  who  commits  this  grievous 
error  ;  the  finest  players  at  a  critical  moment 
often  bring  the  hearts  into  the  mouths  of 
their  admirers  with  these  unexpected  fiascos. 
Short  putts  may  be  well  described  as  uncom- 
fortable putts,  because  while  no  credit  attaches 
to  their  success,  disgrace  awaits  their  failure. 
It  is  therefore  in  the  interests  of  both  players 
and  of  the  game  that  this  camaraderie  should 
not  be  carried  too  far  ;  test  magnifique>  man 
ce  n'est  pas  la  guerre. 
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THE  course  of  the  golfer,  like  that  of  the 
lover,  is  not  always  unruffled  ;  misfortunes 
come  to  both  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Be 
the  Fates  ever  so  kind  and  the  player  ever 
so  good,  he  is  often  called  upon  to  deal  with 
shots  requiring  the  exercise  of  nerve,  pluck 
and  intelligence  by  reason  of  perverse  cir- 
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cumstances.  "  Cupped  "  and  "  hanging  "  lies 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  you  will  some- 
times be  guilty  of  laying  yourself  a  stymie 
on  the  putting-green,  even  if  your  opponent 
should  try  his  best  to  avoid  such  a  con- 
tingency. Then  the  wind  takes  its  turn  to 
prevent  any  possible  suggestion  of  monotony 
in  the  game,  and  the  occasion  arises  now  and 
then  for  displaying  as  a  virtue  what  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  vice — the  "  pulling  "  or 
"  slicing  "  of  a  shot. 

i.  A  cupped  ball. — The  selection  of  the 
club  depends  upon  the  desired  length  of  the 
shot  and  the  degree  of  the  depression. 
Given  the  latter  to  be  only  moderate,  the 
distance  from  the  hole  under  favourable  con- 
ditions will  be  your  guide.  If,  however,  the 
"cuppiness"  is  very  pronounced,  the  chief 
aim  will  be  the  happy  issue  out  of  your 
affliction,  and  the  question  then  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  "  loft  " — the  iron  or  mashie 
(the  baffy,  if  you  prefer  it)  being  invited  to 
your  deliverance.  The  principle  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  stroke  is  that  the  club-head 
must  nip  in  between  the  edge  of  the  cup  and 
the  ball.  If  the  depression  is  only  a  slight 
one,  the  eye  should  rest  on  the  extreme  edge 
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of  the  ball  or  even  a  spot  on  the  turf  just 
behind  it.     The   right  foot  should  be  well 
advanced,  and  the  swing  more  upright  than 
usual,  i.e.,   the   club-head  should   be  taken 
back  in  a  straight  line  as  far  as  possible,  and 
brought  up  well   over   the   right  shoulder. 
This  will  help  to  ensure  the  requisite  return- 
path  and  enable  the  club-head  to  get  into  the 
turf  a  little  behind  the  ball.     There  is,  of 
course,  more  or  less  a  jerk  according  to  the 
amount   of  the    depression.     But   the   idea 
must  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment  that 
the  jerk  is  to  be  intentional ;  the  club-head 
must  be  allowed  to  complete  its  course.     The 
supreme  importance  of  this  feature  of  the 
stroke  compels  one  to  repeat  what  has  been 
urged  before;  the  notion  that  "loft"   can 
be  contributed  by  any  sort  of  ladling  move- 
ment must  be  at  once  and  for  ever  abandoned, 
and  complete  confidence  placed  in   the  co- 
operation of  the  face  and  swing  of  the  club. 
Sometimes  a  ball  is  so  badly  cupped   that 
there  is  no  question  of  the  need  for  a  well- 
lofted    iron.      Whatever   may    be   the   club 
chosen,  however,  the  aim  must  be  to  get  well 
behind  the  ball,  and  the  eye  must  be  directed 
to  some  point  an  inch  or  two  in  its  rear.     In 
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such  cases,  the  straight  up  and  down  char- 
acter of  the  swing  and  the  nature  of  the 
depression  will  produce  a  sharp  jerk  that 
will  take  off  most  of  the  club's  momentum  ; 
this,  however,  is  only  natural  and,  as  noted 
before,  needs  no  assistance  from  the  player. 
It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  the  grip 
must  be  very  firm. 

2.  Hanging  lie. — A  well-driven  ball,  keep- 
ing its  flight  along  the  middle  of  the  course, 
usually  holds  out  hopes  of  a  favourable  lie  in 
the  next  shot,  one  having  most  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  tee — a  level  patch,  an  agree- 
able poise  on  short,  stiff  turf  and— a  condition 
not  to  be  despised — a  slight  upward  slope. 
But  when  the  last  is  reversed  and  the  slope 
inclines  downwards  in  the  line  of  the  stroke, 
a  difficulty  is  created  that  gives  the  beginner 
some  uneasiness  at  first.  The  chief  point  to 
be  observed  is  that  the  slope  of  the  ground 
must  be  "  averaged  "  by  the  loft  of  the  club, 
the  aim  being  to  swing  the  club  with  the 
usual  sweep  as  if  the  ground  were  quite  flat. 
Here  again  the  temptation  to  do  the  lofting 
of  the  ball  with  some  extraordinary  per- 
formance with  the  wrist  obtrudes  itself,  and 
once  more  the  warning  is  repeated.  The 
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only  precaution  needed  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  stance  and  the  aim  to  be  more  behind  the 
ball  than  usual .  The  normal  sweeping  stroke, 
the  right  shoulder  being  kept  in  due  sub- 
jection, will,  with  the  aid  of  the  club-face,  do 
the  thing  needful. 

3.  The  Stymie. — Reference  to  Rule  1 6  will 
show  that  only  in  the  rare  circumstance  of  a 
less  space  than  six  inches  intervening  between 
the  two  balls  is  the  player  saved  from  being 
the  victim  of  a  stymie.  Otherwise  he  must 
adopt  unusual  means  to  reach  the  hole.  The 
stymie  is  bound  up  traditionally  with  the 
game  of  golf,  and  though  men  "of  the  baser 
sort"  (south  of  the  Tweed,  by  the  way!) 
have  attempted  to  get  a  large  modification  of 
the  rule,  the  chance  of  setting  up  an  un- 
desirable division  in  the  ranks  of  golfers  is 
against,  at  least  for  the  present,  any  change. 
It  cannot  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the 
element  of  luck  in  the  game  often  receives  an 
unnecessary  contribution  under  this  rule,  a 
weak  putt  from  the  one  player  seriously 
handicapping  a  well-executed  stroke  from 
the  other.  In  the  event  of  any  revival  of  the 
agitation,  the  middle  course  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  penalty  should  only  stand  when 
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it  is  self-imposed  ;  otherwise,  the  argument 
that  the  chances  are  equally  distributed  must 
be  accepted  with  as  good  grace  as  possible. 

Assuming  then  that  the  direct  line  to  the 
hole  is  blocked  by  the  opponent's  ball,  the 
modus  operandi  is  as  follows  : — Take  a  mashic 
with  a  well  laid-back  face  and  address  the 
ball  with  the  right  foot  well  forward  and 
the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  right  leg,  the 
ball  being  opposite  the  left  foot.  The  club 
should  be  gripped  well  down  the  shaft. 
Greater  play  will  thus  be  afforded  to  the 
wrists,  which,  at  the  moment  of  striking  the 
ball,  must  be  given  a  sharp  upward  twist. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this  stroke 
needs  considerable  patient  practice  but  it  is 
well  worth  the  trouble,  both  in  its  immediate 
and  general  effect.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  relative  positions  of  the  balls 
furnishes  a  loophole  from  the  foregoing 
method.  It  may  be  that  the  hole  is  only 
partly  obscured  by  the  opponent's  ball.  If 
your  ball  is  so  placed  that  you  can  see  a  part 
of  the  hole  to  the  left  of  your  opponent's  ball, 
the  difficulty  can  be  got  over  by  the  trick 
known  as  "  putting  a  slice  on  "  your  ball,  in 
much  the  same  way  that  a  billiard  player 
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imparts  "side"  to  his  ball.  The  path  of 
your  ball  to  the  hole  will  then  be  that  of  the 
curve  of  a  parabola.  In  addressing  the  ball, 
the  putter  must  be  held  so  that  the  heel  first 
meets  the  ball ;  and  at  the  precise  moment 
of  impact,  the  face  must  be  drawn  evenly 
and  quickly  across  towards  the  body.  Care 
must,  however,  be  taken  to  allow  a  sufficient 
margin  in  the  aim,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
exhibition  of  undue  familiarity  on  the  part  of 
your  ball  towards  the  other  during  its  journey. 
Pulling  and  slicing. — These  are  frequent 
unintentional  strokes  that  amount  to  grave 
faults,  but  have  their  virtuous  side  when  they 
can  be  produced  at  will  to  meet  an  exigency. 
The  cultivation  of  such  expert  control  over 
the  manipulation  of  the  clubs  should,  how- 
ever, be  left  until  a  fair  proficiency  has  been 
attained  in  the  ordinary  game,  and  a  lesson  or 
two  of  direct  instruction  from  an  expert  pro- 
fessional player  will  be  worth  far  more  than 
a  whole  bookful  of  instruction.  For  the 
present  let  us  "rather  bear  the  ills  we  have 
than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of."  It 
will  serve  a  much  more  useful  purpose  here 
if  some  hints  are  offered  to  enable  the 
beginner  to  avoid  these  faults.  The  "  pulled ' 
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ball  has  the  merit  of  travelling  farther  than 
one  driven  straight,  but  it  usually  fares 
worse.  The  "  hook "  unconsciously  given 
may  add  distance,  but  the  ordinary  golf 
course  has  its  limits  and  the  tendency  thus 
imparted  to  the  ball  to  go  to  the  left,  often 
results  in  a  bad  lie  involving  the  loss  of  a 
stroke.  The  cause  of  the  deviation  is  simple 
enough  :  the  club  is  being  held  too  loosely 
in  the  left  hand,  and  the  right  hand  is  thus 
charged  with  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
work  at  the  last  moment.  During  the  down- 
ward swing,  the  extra  grip  of  the  right  hand 
brings  the  club  head  over  a  little  towards  the 
front.  The  player  who  aspires  to  produce 
this  effect  "  to  order  "  will  find  his  efforts 
seconded  by  a  stance  that  brings  his  ball 
nearly  opposite  to  the  right  foot. 

A  "  sliced "  ball  is  of  far  more  common 
occurrence  than  a  "  pulled  "  one,  and  its 
tendency  to  fly  away  to  the  right  is  due  to  a 
spinning  motion  imparted  at  the  moment  of 
impact  by  drawing  the  face  of  the  club 
across  the  ball.  This  is  obviously  due  to 
pulling  in  the  hands  towards  the  body  during 
the  downward  stroke  and  shows  that  the 
swing  needs  more  freedom  in  the  use  of  the 
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arms.  For  an  intentional  stroke  of  this 
description,  the  stance  should  be  the  con- 
verse of  that  for  the  "  pull,"  and  the  swing  a 
little  more  "  upright."  We  will  now  proceed 
to  discuss  the  effect  of  wind  upon  the  play, 
and  the  method  of  getting  the  better  of  it. 


FIGHTING  THE  WIND 

"  The  wind  one  morning  sprang  up  from  sleep, 
Saying, '  Now  for  a  frolic,  now  for  a  leap  ; 
Now  for  a  madcap  galloping  chase, 
I'll  make  a  commotion  in  every  place.*" 

THE  composer  of  these  lines  so  dear  to 
mischief-loving  youth,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  golfer,  else  the  playful  pranks  of 
his  subject  may  have  been  extended  for  the 
delectation  of  an  older  school.  That  the 
wind  is  a  formidable  obstructionist  goes 
without  saying,  and  many  are  the  strange 
freaks  it  has  played  upon  uninitiated  golfers. 
One  of  the  many  stories  tells  us  how  a  novice, 
having  carefully  constructed  a  high  tee,  took 
his  brassey  and  drove  his  ball  into  the  teeth 
of  a  high  wind  ;  and  the  veracious  chronicler 
adds  that,  after  soaring  to  a  considerable 
no 
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height,  the  ball  fell  a  hundred  yards  behind 
the  tee  !  We  need  not  believe  the  story  in 
its  entirety,  but  we  can  deduce  a  useful  moral 
from  it. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that,  apart 
from  the  wind's  influence  upon  the  stroke,  it 
gives  variety  to  a  golf-course.  After  playing 
for  several  successive  days  on  the  same  links 
in  a  dead  calm,  the  advent  of  a  breeze  comes 
almost  as  a  relief  with  its  effect  upon  the 
length  of-  the  respective  holes.  Different 
clubs  and  strokes  are  invoked  to  meet  the 
altered  conditions,  hazards  that  are  usually 
regarded  as  b$tes  noirs  are  "  carried  "  with 
ease,  and  your  short  holes  that  are  meant  to 
be  within  the  compass  of  the  iron  or  mashie, 
can  barely  be  reached  with  the  driver  ;  "  out 
of  bounds  "  claims  many  a  victim,  and  shares 
in  ball-manufacturing  companies  go  up  with 
a  jump  !  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  influence  of 
the  wind  upon  the  play  is  a  matter  for  serious 
consideration,  if  we  wish  to  maintain  the 
steadiness  of  our  game.  Of  the  three  kinds, 
the  rear,  head,  and  cross-winds,  the  first  is 
the  least  troublesome,  and  the  last  the  most 
disturbing — to  both  the  stroke  and  one's 
equanimity. 
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With  the  cross-wind,  the  best  working 
principle  to  go  on  is  to  take  very  little  notice 
of  it,  and  to  lay  yourself  out  for  a  steady 
straight  shot  with  just  a  shade  of  allowance 
to  the  right  or  left  as  the  case  may  be.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  in  spite  of  a  preconceived 
alarm  concerning  the  wind's  influence,  these 
fears  are  quite  ungrounded  ;  a  straight-driven 
ball  is  practically  unaffected  by  it.  Yet  some 
players  will  persuade  themselves  that  now  is 
the  time  to  baffle  the  wind's  baneful  opposi- 
tion by  an  intelligent  policy  of  counter-action, 
and  they  attempt  to  put  into  force  their  some- 
what unpractised  knowledge  of  the  tc  pull " 
and  "slice."  The  wind,  however,  appears  to 
take  a  diabolical  pleasure  in  contributing  to 
the  allowance  thus  made  and  so  to  indicate 
that,  in  this  case,  desperate  ills  do  not  need 
desperate  remedies.  There  is  one  useful 
precaution  however  :  let  the  tee  be  a  little 
lower  than  usual. 

Both  rear  and  head-winds  require  some 
variation  in  the  swing,  tee  and  stance.  From 
whatever  quarter  the  wind  may  be  blowing, 
its  tendency  is  to  produce  unsteadiness.  A 
shortened  swing  is  therefore  most  desirable 
to  secure  a  greater  control  of  the  club  and  to 
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give  more  confidence.  With  the  wind  behind, 
the  object  is  to  get  its  full  benefit ;  a  high  tee 
and  a  stance  which  places  the  ball  much  nearer 
to  the  left  foot  than  the  right  will  help  to  get 
the  additional  elevation.  But  here  a  word  of 
caution  is  needed.  It  seems  a  fine  opportunity 
to  put  in  extra  force  to  the  stroke  ;  some  en- 
thusiasts even  endeavour  to  work  out  anemo- 
metrical  calculations  with  intent  to  get  every 
ounce  out  of  the  wind  at  a  particular  moment ; 
"  pressing  "  inevitably  ensues,  and  the  wind 
howls  derisively  over  the  debacle.  There- 
fore, once  more,  don't  press. 

This  advice  applies  equally  to  the  stroke 
against  the  wind.  All  that  is  needed,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  modified  swing,  is  a  low  tee  and  a 
stance  which  finds  the  ball  rather  near  the  line 
of  the  right  foot.  In  order  that  no  misconcep- 
tion may  arise  about  this  point,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  diagram  on  p.  51  ;  the  advice 
regarding  the  relative  nearness  of  the  ball  to 
either  foot  is  concerned  only  with  its  position 
on  the  line  A  B^  and  not  in  the  sense  of 
proximity  to  the  toe  of  the  boot.  It  is  useful, 
too,  with  a  head  wind,  to  take  an  easier  swing, 
and  to  direct  the  eye,  with  the  hope  of  the 
club  co-operating  with  it,  towards  the  top  of 
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the  ball.  A  well-executed  stroke  will  find 
the  ball  skimming  away  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  cheating  the  wind  of  much  of 
its  force.  But,  over-done,  the  result  will  be 
a  disappointing  "  top."  By  way  of  digression 
it  may  be  added  that  this  fault  of  "  topping  " 
the  ball  is  a  common  one.  It  is  due  to  the 
straightening  of  the  trunk  and  legs  during 
the  up-swing,  thus  producing  an  unsteadiness 
of  the  head  that  disturbs  the  necessary 
"  fixity  "  of  the  eye.  The  prevention  lies  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  slight  relaxation  of 
the  knee-joints  which  is  assumed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke. 

PRACTICE 

IT  cannot  be  emphasised  too  strongly  that 
practice  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  the 
degree  of  mechanical  precision  and  good 
judgment  in  the  game  that  will  bring  suc- 
cess and  pleasure  to  the  player.  Not  only 
is  it  an  absolutely  essential  condition  for  the 
beginner  to  accept,  but  it  is  a  factor  of  the 
game  that  can  never  be  dispensed  with  even 
by  the  ablest  exponents.  In  fact,  the  better 
player  you  become,  the  more  is  the  necessity 
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recognised,  and,  with  the  greater  zest,  you 
repair  to  your  chosen  field  of  operations  to 
work  out  your  salvation.  "  Out-of-fbrm " 
is  a  disorder  that  attacks  even  the  healthiest, 
and  practice  is  the  only  cure.  Even  if 
ambition  is  not  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  practice  must 
still  lend  its  aid.  Practice,  then,  is  the  one 
royal  road  to  golfing  excellence,  and  it  must 
be  studious  and  systematic.  The  beginner 
who,  equipped  with  his  nice  new  bag  of  well- 
polished,  immaculate  clubs,  sallies  forth  to 
u  do  the  round  "  will  only  be  yielding  to  a 
temptation  that  some  day  will  entail  keen 
regret.  Habits  will  be  contracted  that  will 
eventually  cost  him  many  a  pang  of  disap- 
pointment as  well  as  many  a  half-crown's 
worth  of  almost  futile  tuition.  The  exhilara- 
tion derived  from  deep  draughts  of  ozone- 
laden  air  and  from  the  disturbance  of  the 
earth's  contour  by  weird,  untutored  onslaughts 
with  weapons  yearning  for  their  predestined 
mission,  will  be  but  short-lived  when  the 
would-be  player  realises  his  acquisition  of  an 
incurable  style  of  masterly  inefficacy.  But 
the  learner  need  not  be  one  whit  discouraged 
by  the  outlook  of  a  long  and  patient  application 
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to  his  self-appointed  task.  No  physical 
inconvenience  is  entailed  and  no  such  prepara- 
tion as  obtains  in  most  outdoor  pastimes. 
The  goal  of  the  much-coveted  place  in  the 
roll  of  "scratch"  players  is  before  him,  and 
though  age  and  its  attendant  disqualifications 
may  be  against  his  reaching  that  giddy  height, 
the  gradual  descent  of  his  handicap  from 
double  to  single  figures  contributes  to  life's 
enjoyments  in  a  way  that  is  only  intelligible 
to  the  initiated.  "  The  reward  is  in  doing, 
and  the  rapture  of  pursuing  is  the  prize." 

The  first  step,  as  has  already  been  impressed 
upon  the  beginner,  is  to  seek  out  the  pro- 
fessional and  follow  his  advice.  He  will, 
without  doubt,  take  club  by  club  and  stroke 
by  stroke,  beginning  with  the  driver.  Then 
must  be  practised  the  swing  with  unfailing 
assiduity,  and  daisies,  corks,  pellets  of  white 
paper  will  serve  as  useful  a  purpose  as  the 
ball  (and  be  less  expensive),  while  any  odd 
piece  of  turf  in  the  garden  or  neighbouring 
field  should  be  utilised  daily.  The  tee  shot 
having  been  fairly  mastered,  the  brassey  may 
be  taken  through  the  course.  It  is  well, 
in  the  first  stages  of  practice,  to  make  the 
conditions  as  easy  as  possible,  and  so  the  ball 
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should  always  be  "tee'd  "  comfortably  on  the 
turf.  For  the  acquisition  of  a  proper  address 
and  stance,  the  advice  given  in  the  chapter 
on  "  Driving  "  should  be  followed  closely. 

Combined  practice  with  the  driver  and 
brassey  should  be  indulged  in  before  taking 
up  the  iron  clubs,  in  order  to  overcome  their 
differences  of  weight  and  spring.  Then  the 
learner  may  enter  on  the  "approach"  stage. 
Here  he  may  and  should  spend  some  weeks 
practising  at  different  distances  with  the  iron, 
for  it  is  at  the  short  game  from  1 30  yards  to 
the  putt  for  the  hole  that  the  "  cracks  "  beat 
the  "  crocks."  Mr  Travis  confesses  to 
spending  hours  over  each  kind  of  stroke  when 
his  inclination  would  have  led  him  from  hole 
to  hole.  A  good  plan  is  to  take  several  old 
balls  to  a  certain  distance,  say  80  or  90  yards, 
and  practise  pitching  the  ball  on  to  a  certain 
marked  patch.  The  distance  may  be  in- 
creased gradually  as  progress  is  marked. 
Practice  over  a  bunker  should,  of  course,  form 
a  part  of  the  scheme.  The  mashie  should 
follow  the  iron  and  in  much  the  same  way. 
With  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  balls,  short 
approaches  over  a  bunker  or  running-up 
shots  with  the  iron  will  add  greatly  to  the 
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beginner's  command  of  these  clubs,  and,  if  a 
putting-green  is  the  objective,  the  opportunity 
for  using  the  putter  may  be  seized.  Putting 
can  and  should  be  practised  at  home  where 
circumstances  permit  and  the  lawn  will  look 
all  the  better  for  the  extra  attention  given  to 
it !  Indoors,  you  may  do  worse  than  putt 
along  the  lines  of  the  carpet ;  you  will  learn, 
in  this  way,  if  the  swing  of  your  putter  is 
correct  or  not.  A  good  plan  is  to  take  an 
empty  marmalade  pot  and  a  large,  stiff  piece 
of  cardboard  with  which  to  make  a  gentle 
incline  from  the  carpet  to  the  lip  of  the  pot. 
This  not  only  affords  excellent  practice  but 
an  agreeable  diversion  in  wet  weather,  as  well 
as  a  means  of  adding  to  your  store  of  coppers 
if  the  company  has  no  objection  to  a  mild 
sweepstake.  Good  putting  makes  up  for 
other  defects  of  play  due  to  physique.  It  is 
not  the  prerogative  of  youth  but  the  outcome 
of  perseverance  and  the  training  of  the 
judgment. 

The  chrysalis  stage  over,  the  beginner  will 
essay  the  round  of  the  links  and  will  then 
discover  inequalities  in  his  control  of  the 
various  clubs.  He  must  then  devote  himself 
for  a  while  to  his  weak  club  or  clubs,  for 
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contentment  is  fatal  to  progress.  As  the 
desired  facility  comes  to  him  and  the  ordinary 
strokes  hold  out  no  terrors,  he  will  do  well 
to  create  difficulties  for  himself,  and,  unless 
the  Fates  and  he  are  in  perfect  accord,  he 
will  not  find  it  amiss  to  spend  a  few  half- 
hours  in  a  bunker  now  and  then.  A  word 
or  two  of  caution.  First,  do  not  be  misled 
into  the  vain  pursuit  of  "  long  "  driving.  It 
leads  to  "  pressing,"  both  with  this  and  other 
clubs  and  inaccurate,  ineffective  play  is  the 
result.  Ten  or  twenty  yards  gained  at  the 
expense  of  a  bad  lie  is  but  poor  comfort. 
Length  comes  with  the  style  produced  by 
steady  practice  on  correct  lines,  and  straight 
play  tells  in  the  end.  Care  must  be  taken, 
too,  to  avoid  over-practice  and  over-play,  for 
these  breed  staleness  and  "out-of-form." 
This  malady  afflicts  all  players,  more  or  less, 
and  is  often  due  to  too  much  play  on  one 
course.  Sometimes  it  comes  of  proneness  to 
anticipation  of  evil ;  in  other  words,  nerves. 
Experience  shows  that  the  player  with  highly- 
strung  nerves  and  a  mercurial  temperament 
is  the  one  who  most  frequently  lapses  into 
"  out-of-form."  Over-confidence  often  leads 
to  erratic  play.  The  drive  from  the  tee  is 
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long,  low  and  straight  (what  could  be  better  ?) 
the  iron  and  mashie  seem  to  conspire  to  loft 
the  ball  over  every  obstacle  and  drop  it  in 
close  proximity  to  the  flag  ;  and  the  putts, 
long  or  short,  are  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
your  opponent.  You  seem  to  tread  on  air 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  then — all  goes  wrong. 
This  is  no  isolated  experience — few,  if  any, 
escape  it.  The  cause,  if  not  one  of  those 
enumerated,  is  an  overweening  sense  of 
triumph  which  leads  to  an  unrestrained  desire 
to  out-do  oneself.  You  begin  "  pressing," 
and  the  game  will  not  stand  it — at  any  rate, 
from  the  mediocre  player. 

Instead  of  practising  self-restraint,  you 
take  liberties  with  the  recognised  principles 
and  the  descent  is  easy.  You  top  the  ball 
or  drive  it  into  the  ground ;  you  slice  and 
you  pull  or  plough  up  the  ground  some 
inches  behind  the  ball.  Then  you  try 
heroic  measures  and  flounder  still  deeper  in 
the  mire  until  you  are  almost  engulfed  in 
the  Slough  of  Despond.  So  beware  !  When 
you  are  on  the  top  of  your  game,  let  not  a 
false  "  Excelsior "  lure  you  to  a  disastrous 
fall.  Keep  to  your  "  harmonious  "  swing 
and  it  will  keep  to  you. 
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But,  if  you  fall  from  your  high  estate,  the 
safest  plan  will  be  to  confide  in  the  pro- 
fessional whose  practised  eye  will  detect  the 
fault  and  "modestly  discover  to  yourself 
that  of  yourself  which  you  know  not  of." 

It  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been  said  to 
urge  the  profound  importance  of  patient  and 
intelligent  practice.  It  is  the  attitude  of 
hopefulness  and  confidence  in  its  value  that 
has  revealed  the  hidden  delights  of  the  game 
and  brought  an  unanticipated  gratification  to 
the  dogged  player  through  a  long  period  of 
persistent  endeavour.  "  Faber  quisque  for  tuna 
sues  "  quotes  the  philosophic  Bacon,  and  this 
bit  of  wisdom  finds  an  echo  in  Sydney 
Smith's  dictum,  "Every  man's  destiny  is  in 
his  own  hands." 


MATCH  AND  MEDAL  PLAY 

MATCH-PLAY  consists  usually  in  playing  a 
full  round  of  eighteen  holes  against  a  single 
opponent.  Occasionally  the  round  is 
doubled  in  length,  and  the  ordinary  match 
may  be  varied  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
more  players  (then  known  as  a  three-ball  or 
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four-ball  match)  or  it  may  take  the  form  of 
a  "foursome,"  in  which  each  side  consists  of 
two  players,  playing  one  ball  between  them. 
A  "  threesome  "  (see  Rule  i)  is  rarely  played 
nowadays.  A  four-ball  foursome  is  a  match 
between  sides  of  two  players  each,  each 
person  playing  his  own  ball. 

The  match  is  played  hole  by  hole,  and 
each  hole  is  therefore  a  match  in  itself. 
Though  the  loser  of  a  hole  may  have  taken 
a  dozen  more  strokes  at  that  hole  than  the 
winner,  the  sin  is  wiped  out  by  the  event  and 
a  fresh  start  is  made  at  the  next.  Any  excess 
of  strokes  at  one  hole,  therefore,  does  not 
prejudice  the  remaining  holes. 

Match-play  is  the  original  form  of  the 
game  and  is  no  doubt  the  true  one.  But 
expediency  stepped  in  with  the  growth  of 
the  game  in  the  public  esteem  and  demanded 
a  system  which  would  more  conveniently 
determine  the  issue  of  a  competition.  Thence 
was  evolved  the  plan  by  which  the  strokes 
taken  for  each  hole  were  recorded  and  the 
totals  for  the  whole  round  compared.  The 
ingenuity  of  a  golfer  in  the  Midlands  pro- 
vided a  combination  of  the  two  styles,  known 
as  "Bogey,"  in  which  each  hole  is  accorded 
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a  fixed  standard  of  strokes  on  the  basis  of 
"  scratch  "  play  ;  so  many  strokes  are  allowed 
for  reaching  the  putting-green  and  two  more 
are  given  for  holing  out.  The  one  drawback 
is  the  disregard  for  external  conditions — 
wind,  weather,  and  the  state  of  the  course 
— but  the  "  Bogey  "  method  of  competition 
is  extremely  popular  and  an  agreeable  varia- 
tion of  the  "  medal  "  or  stroke  test. 

Medal-play  undoubtedly  calls  for  greater 
steadiness  when  it  is  considered  that  every 
weak  hole  helps  to  swell  the  total  score  beyond 
its  normal  dimensions.  It  is  also  a  more  try- 
ing form  of  play,  seeing  that  your  partner  is 
only  one  of  many  opponents.  You  are  fully 
aware  of  his  progress,  for  you  keep  his  score  ; 
you  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  others. 

But  though  steadiness  is  absolutely 
essential  in  medal-play,  it  is  scarcely  less 
so  in  match-play.  It  is  only  in  the  latter, 
however,  that  risks  are  justifiable,  but  the 
steadier  the  style,  the  less  need  is  there  for 
desperate  strokes,  while  success  is  more  often 
due  to  the  erratic  play  of  your  opponent  than 
to  your  own  brilliancy.  Taking  risks  involves 
a  forcing  game,  and  if  habitually  indulged  in 
will  certainly  spoil  the  style  and  lead  to  bad 
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habits.  Of  course,  the  occasion  arises  when 
nothing  but  a  coup  de  main  can  avail.  For 
example,  if  your  opponent  is  "dormy,"  a 
halved  hole  is  of  no  use  to  you,  or  if  he  is 
one  up  with  two  holes  to  play,  it  still  leaves 
you  in  a  bad  way.  You  have  little  or 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain,  and 
so  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
heroic  measures.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
have  an  advantage  over  your  opponent, 
whether  it  be  at  a  particular  hole  or  during 
the  progress  of  the  match,  he  is  likely  to 
develop  anxiety  and  succumb  to  the  temp- 
tation to  force  the  game  and  "  press."  Your 
own  steadiness  will  add  to  his  exasperation 
and  he  will  probably  flounder  still  deeper  in 
the  mire.  Some  lines  from  Dr  Himes' 
Unlucky  Golfer  are  well  worth  recalling  in 
this  connection  : — 

"  Woulds't  thou  be  player  on  th'  winning  side, 
Then  Lies,  Balls,  Clubs,  etc.,  cease  to  chide  ; 
None  can  with  reason  hope  to  win  a  hole 
Who,  losing  temper,  lose  their  self-control." 

A    common    source    of    danger    to    the 
beginner  is  the  temptation    to  outdrive  his 
opponent.     Nip  it  in  the  bud  ;  despatch  the 
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subtle  allurement  to  the  rear  and  whisper  to 
yourself  the  one  word,  "  Steady  !  "  Swing 
easily  and  keep  a  straight  ball ;  nothing  is 
more  disconcerting  and  annoying  to  your 
opponent,  who  for  the  time  being  is  your 
enemy  to  be  outwitted,  thwarted  and  beaten. 
Play  with  your  head  always.  If  a  bunker 
can  only  be  carried  by  something  approach- 
ing a  superhuman  effort,  play  short ;  if  you 
are  in  long  grass,  get  on  to  the  fair  way  in 
the  next  stroke  at  whatever  cost  of  distance — 
excepting,  of  course,  in  circumstances  already 
noted.  "  Forlorn  hopes  "  are  only  for  those 
in  extremis.  In  medal-play,  your  best  guide 
is  the  "  bogey  "  score  at  each  hole  without 
reference  to  your  partner's  ;  indulge  in  no 
fancy  shots,  but  give  every  stroke  all  the 
intelligence  and  concentration  at  your  com- 
mand. 

The  reader  is  now  in  a  position  to  be 
introduced  to  that  excellent  golfer — Colonel 
Bogey,  a  much  more  amiable  gentleman  than 
his  name  would  seem  to  imply.  He  is  always 
available  for  a  game  and  doesn't  mind  the 
wind  or  weather.  Bunkers  have  no  terrors 
for  him  ;  he  plays  too  straight  a  ball  to  be 
disturbed  by  side-hazards  and  he  makes  no 
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pretence  of  attempting  a  desperate  "  carry," 
even  if  a  gale  is  blowing  at  his  back.  His 
politeness  and  good  manners  generally  are 
ideal ;  he  invariably  refrains  from  taking 
the  honour  and  he  never  by  any  chance 
swears  at  his  caddie.  He  strictly  obeys  the 
injunctions  of  the  Green  Committee  and 
reaches  the  putting-green  in  the  number  of 
strokes  allotted  to  him  for  each  hole.  He 
has  never  been  known  to  hole  an  approach 
shot  or  to  get  down  a  long  putt,  but  though 
it  is  a  part  of  his  religion  to  take  not  less 
than  two  strokes  on  the  green,  he  cannot  be 
accused  of  ever  needing  a  third.  He  plays 
a  monotonously  correct  game,  sound  though 
not  brilliant,  but  the  "  scratch "  player  is 
always  proud  to  beat  him.  Ever  on  his 
game,  he  never  grunts  about  the  severity  of 
his  handicap  or  seeks  to  play  on  even  terms 
with  an  inferior  player,  though  it  must  be 
said  that  bad  luck  keeps  out  of  his  way. 
No  mock  sympathy  ever  passes  his  lips  to 
irritate  you,  and  he  is  ready  to  take  on  any 
number  of  players  at  a  time.  He  never 
scoffs  at  lady  players,  though  he  makes  no 
display  of  gallantry.  When  you  have  finished 
your  match  with  him  and  settled  down  to 
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indulge  in  a  quiet  composed  review  of  the 
round,  you  will  wonder  a  little  why  you  mis- 
played  so  many  of  those  easy  shots  that  came 
so  natural  to  him,  and  will  thereby  derive  a 
lesson  that  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to 
your  experience.  "Bogey's"  masterly  in- 
activity should  prove  a  constant  stimulus  to 
improvement. 

The  player  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  gather 
that  a  "  Bogey  "  match  is  of  a  very  interest- 
ing character.  He  has  to  play  his  best  and 
steadiest  golf,  for  every  stroke  lost  beyond 
the  handicap  allowance  counts  against  the 
total  score  ;  so  that  this  kind  of  competition 
partakes  of  the  character  of  both  medal  and 
match  play. 

A  word  or  two  of  advice  to  beginners. 
Though  the  keeping  of  a  score  is  useful  as  a 
guide  to  one's  progress,  it  should  not  be  done 
to  the  inconvenience  of  any  party  behind.  It 
is  intensely  annoying  to  others  to  have  to 
wait  while  you  and  your  partner  wrangle  over 
a  dispute  on  the  putting-green  as  to  whether 
the  score  was  eleven  or  twelve  and  then  to 
enter  the  number  with  much  care  on  your 
scoring-tablet  or  card.  If  you  must  keep  a 
score  (and  it  is  almost  inseparable  from  early 
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inclinations  in  the  game),  start  off  from  the 
first  tee  with  an  average  based  on  your  latest 
records,  six  or  seven  for  example.  Work  on 
that  at  each  hole  ;  it  will  probably  run,  "  one 
more,  two  less,  three  more,  all  even,"  etc. 
Again,  in  any  round  begin  easily  and  keep  in 
this  mood  until  you  get  into  your  stride. 
Correct  play  is  the  first  consideration,  and  the 
nerves  will  be  kept  under  control,  else  you 
become  an  inferior  person  to  your  normal 
self.  Don't  think  too  much  beforehand  as  to 
what  ye  shall  eat  or  drink  or  wherewithal 
yc  shall  be  clothed  ;  neither  fume  nor  wander 
about,  giving  vent  to  inflammatory  vitupera- 
tions about  the  dawdlers  in  front.  Train 
yourself  to  disregard  trifling  influences  such 
as  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  the  snatches  of 
conversation  that  float  on  the  breeze  to  your 
ear.  Be  fair  in  all  your  censure,  and  avoid 
the  example  of  the  irascible  Major  who,  on  a 
seaside  course,  having  missed  a  short  putt 
"  for  the  match,"  and  being  aware  of  the 
presence  of  ladies,  angrily  exclaimed,  "How 
can  anyone  be  expected  to  putt  with  all  those 
beastly  ships  passing  up  and  down  the 
channel  ? " 

Playing  in  competitions  is  one  of  the  best 
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forms  of  training  in  self-control.     It  is  some- 
times stated  that  the  pot-hunting  spirit  is  the 
most  productive  cause  of  "  nerves,"  but  this 
assertion   is    scarcely    well-grounded.      The 
value    of  the  prize  is  rarely  worth  the  im- 
mediate, to  say  nothing  of  the  ultimate,  ex- 
pense involved.     It  is  far  more  likely  that 
the   mental    condition    is    the    outcome   of 
disappointment  at    not  being  able  to  repeat 
former  success,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  the 
desire  to  do  again  what  your  experience  says 
you  can  do.     The  remedy  is  to  suppress  such 
obtrusive  feelings  which  are  bound  to  imperil 
the   concentration    of  mind  so   essential  to 
successful    play.      "  Luck "    is  another   dis- 
turbing element — irritatingly  bad  on  your  part 
and  conspicuously  good  on  your  opponent's  ! 
But  it  is  inevitable  to  all ;  your  putts  per- 
sistently "  lip "  the   hole,  your  good  drives 
find  a  "  hanging  "  lie  and  your  fine  approach 
shot  catches  the  bunker  just  two  inches  below 
the  top.   There  is  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  bear 
it  (and  grin  if  you  can)  ;  it  is  all  a  part  of  the 
training,  and  happy  is  he  who  has  a  tempera- 
ment that  refuses  to    be  dismayed  by  such 
incidents.     Unless  you  are  master  of  yourself 
you  will  not  be  the  master  of  your  clubs, 
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The  "  foursome,"  that  is,  the  original  form 
in  which  the  two  players  of  each  side  play 
alternate  strokes  with  one  ball,  is  still  dear  to 
Scottish  players,  but  it  has  of  late  years  given 
place,  amongst  less    hardy  and  conservative 
Britons,    to   the    four-ball   foursome.      The 
former     certainly    calls    for    the    necessary 
qualities  of  combination  which  is  absent  in 
a   great   degree  when    each    of  the  partners 
plays  his  own  ball.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
relieves  the  tension  inseparable  from  a  single 
match,  and  its   sociable  character   makes   it 
attractive.     The  latter  is  not  good  training, 
though, for  a  slap-dash  player  who  has  a  steady 
partner,  as   it    gives    him    undue  scope   for 
reckless  play.     On  the  putting-green,  how- 
ever, the  assurance  of  a  "half"  from  your 
partner's  ball  removes  the  necessity  for  ex- 
cessive caution  and  enables  you  to  undertake 
the  stroke  for  the  hole  with  an  undiluted  con- 
fidence.   On  crowded  links,  four-ball  matches 
are  decidedly  a  nuisance.     The  same  may  be 
said  of  three-ball  matches,  though  these  have 
the   advantage    of    cultivating    independent 
play  and  responsibility.       It   need    scarcely 
be   added   that   in    these   variations   of  the 
ordinary    match,    the    interest    will     suffer 
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unless  the  players  are  of  about  the  same 
strength. 

The  coveted  reward  of  a  monthly  com- 
petition usually  takes  the  form  of  a  "  medal," 
but  the  utilitarian  spirit  has  been  abroad  and 
a  substitute  has  been  provided  in  the  shape  of 
a  golf  club  or  a  silver  spoon,  the  latter  a  sop 
to  the  domestic  Cerberus  that  has  much  to 
recommend  its  general  adoption. 

It  should  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  in 
competitions  by  strokes,  the  player  should 
adhere  religiously  to  the  Rules.  He  is  not 
merely  scoring  for  his  partnered  opponent 
but  for  all  the  competitors.  In  a  friendly 
match  the  pair  may  venture  upon  some  varia- 
tion to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  such  as 
teeing  the  ball  outside  the  recognised  limits 
of  the  teeing-ground  or  wiping  the  ball  before 
putting  ;  though  it  is  always  wiser  always  to 
act  in  strict  accordance  with  the  regulations 
governing  the  game. 

HANDICAPS  AND   TOURNAMENTS 

IT  ought  to  be  obvious,  even  to  the  uniniti- 
ated, that  matches,  whether  of  the  officially- 
conducted,  comprehensive  type,  or  of  the 
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ordinary  friendly  every-day  sort,  would  be 
deprived  of  the  satisfaction  of  uncertainty  if 
they  were  not  governed  by  some  system  of 
handicapping.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
game  is  the  desire  of  the  golfer  for  "  fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new,"  and  this  is  en- 
couraged by  the  "widespread  freemasonry 
that  prevails  among  the  votaries  of  golf. 
Though  the  plan  of  awarding  handicaps 
possesses  some  elasticity  due  to  the  diver- 
sities of  the  various  links  and  the  somewhat 
whimsical  notions  held  by  certain  Green 
committees  as  to  what  constitutes  a  proper 
"  Bogey  "  score,  the  comparison  of  handicaps 
and  the  consequent  adjustment  of  the  odds 
is  a  pretty  fair  guide  for  preventing  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  to  a  match  between  two 
strangers.  The  plan  generally  followed  is 
the  concession  of  a  certain  number  of  strokes 
by  the  stronger  player  to  the  weaker.  This 
number  represents  three-quarters  of  the 
difference  between  the  respective  handicaps. 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  greater  unsteadi- 
ness of  the  weaker  player  who  is  more  liable 
to  use  up  extra  strokes  when  in  difficulties 
at  one  or  more  of  the  holes.  A  scratch 
player  would  therefore  give  only  nine  strokes 
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(in  match  play)  to  one  whose  handicap  for 
stroke  competitions  is  twelve,  the  theory 
(based  on  experience)  being  that,  in  medal 
play,  the  latter  is  likely  to  dissipate  the  ap- 
parent gratuity  of  three  strokes  at  one  or 
two  holes  without  disturbing  the  result  in 
match-play.  A  hole  lost  is  lost,  whether  by 
one  or  a  dozen  strokes.  Subjoined  is  a 
table  showing  the  allowances  for  match-play 
on  handicaps  allotted  for  score  competitions. 

[NOTE. — In  foursomes,  the  difference  is  three-eighths 
of  the  aggregate  handicap  allowance  instead  of  three- 
fourths  as  in  single  matches.  A  half-stroke  or  over 
counts  as  I  ;  less  than  a  half  is  disregarded.] 


Difference 
between 
Handicap 
Allowance. 

Strokes  Allowed. 

Difference 
between 
Handicap 
Allowance. 

Strokes  Allowed. 

Singles. 

Foursomes. 

Singles. 

Foursomes. 

1 

1 

0 

13 

10 

5 

o 

2 

1 

14 

11 

5 

3 

2 

I 

15 

11 

6 

4 

3 

2 

16 

12 

6 

5 

4 

2 

17 

13 

6 

6 

5 

2 

18 

14 

7 

7 

5 

3 

19 

14 

7 

8 

6 

3 

20 

15 

8 

e 

7 

3 

21 

16 

8 

10 

8 

4 

22 

17 

8 

11 

8 

4 

23 

17 

9 

12 

9 

5 

24 

18 

9 

j 

I 
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At  every  club  a  table  is  displayed  showing 
the  holes  at  which  the  strokes  are  to  be 
taken.  The  method  adopted  on  some  links 
of  picking  out  the  longer  holes  for  the  odds  is 
not  altogether  fair  to  the  receiver  of  strokes, 
since  it  fails  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
scoring  off  the  stronger  player  at  the  shorter 
holes.  A  juster  perinciple  is  to  distribute  the 
conceded  strokes  in  proportionate  positions 
over  the  round,  having  some  regard,  of  course, 
to  the  character  of  the  holes.  For  example, 
a  one-stroke  allowance  should  be  given  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ninth  hole,  three 
strokes  should  be  taken  at  every  sixth  hole, 
beginning  at  the  second,  six  strokes  at  every 
third  hole,  beginning  at  the  second,  and  so 
on.  The  table  on  the  opposite  page,  as 
drawn  up  for  the  St  Andrews  Links,  should 
prove  an  excellent  general  guide. 

An  alternative  to  the  system  of  stroke 
allowance  is  the  giving  of  bisques  which  are 
tremendously  in  favour  of  the  weaker  player 
and  should,  therefore,  be  somewhat  sparingly 
allowed  ;  they  amount,  practically,  to  the  gift 
of  an  equivalent  number  of  holes,  while, 
under  the  usual  method,  a  conceded  stroke 
is  often  of  no  effect,  or  may  only  avail  to 
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snatch  a  "  half."     A  start  of  so  many  "  holes 
up  "  is  another  variant. 

Match-play  tournaments  are   a  favourite 


No.  of 

Strokes 
Allowed 

Holes  at  which  Strokes  should  be  taken 

1 

8! 

1       | 

I 

2 

5 

11 

3 

2 

8 

14 

4 

3 

7 

11 

15 

5 

2 

5 

8 

12 

16 

1 

6 

2 

5 

B 

11 

u 

17  | 

1       | 

7 

2 

5 

3 

11 

13 

,6|l8| 

1       1       1       1 

8 

2|4 

6 

b 

Il|l3|l5|l7| 

1       1       1 

9 

2|4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14|l6|l8| 

I 

10 

l|3|5 

7 

9 

10 

Il|l3|l5|l7| 

I 

11 

l|3|4 

1 

7 

9 

10  |  12  |  14  |  15  |  17  | 

I 

12 

1 

3|    4|    6 

7 

B 

10 

12 
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13 

1 

2 
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12 

14 

15 
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14 
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3 

5 
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13 
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5 
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16 

1 

2|3 

5 

6 
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12 
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14 

16 

17 

18 

17 
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4 

5 

6 
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11 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

mode  of  competition  in  golf  as  in  tennis  and 
billiards.  The  names  of  the  entrants  are 
drawn  in  pairs,  the  matches  being  arranged 
in  rounds  until  the  competition  is  narrowed 
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down  to  two  players  for  the  final  which  is 
customarily  decided  on  the  double  round  of 
thirty-six  holes.  When  the  number  of 
players  consists  of  a  power  of  2  (e.g.,  8,  16, 
32,  64)  it  is  easy  to  arrange  for  the  contest 
to  be  carried  through  without  the  necessity 
of  a  re-draw.  But  as  the  Fates  are  not  often 
so  accommodating,  it  becomes  expedient  to 
adopt  a  plan  at  the  outset  that  will  obviate 
any  hitch  in  its  automatic  working  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  For  this  purpose,  the  first 
round  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  byes  and 
matches  as  to  eliminate  the  former  from 
succeeding  rounds  by  securing  one  of  the 
requisite  numbers ;  the  solution  is  quite 
simple.  Take  the  excess  over  the  next 
power  of  2  below  the  number  of  entrants  ; 
that  will  give  the  number  of  matches  in  the 
first  round.  The  remaining  players  will  be 
byes  who  will  qualify  automatically  for  the 
second  round.  For  example,  assume  the 
number  of  competitors  to  be  45.  From 
this,  deduct  32.  The  remainder,  13,  will 
indicate  the  number  of  matches  which  will 
necessitate  the  absorption  of  twice  that 
number  of  players.  There  will  thus  remain 
19  byes  who,  with  the  victors  of  the  13 
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matches,  will  make  16  matches  for  the 
second  round.  The  rest  is  easy.  In  the 
draw,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  distribute  the  byes 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  list. 
The  name  on  the  first  slip  should  go  at  the 
top,  the  second  at  the  bottom,  the  third 
should  be  number  2  on  the  list,  fourth, 
second  from  the  bottom,  and  so  on  until  all 
the  byes  are  exhausted.  The  matches  are 
then  drawn  in  pairs.  When  the  total 
number  of  byes  is  even,  they  may  be  drawn 
forthwith  in  couples  for  the  second  round. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  a  draw  for  a 
tournament  of  1 1  players  : 

No.  of  players :  1 1  ;  No.  of  matches 
(n-8)  :  3  ;  therefore  No.  of  players  in  first 
round  :  6  ;  leaving,  5  byes. 


No. 

ist  Round    and  Round 

Semi-final        Final          Winner 

1 

Bye              A\ 

2 

Bye              CJ 

>ay)  AI 

3 

Bye              E  ) 

r     (say)  A  * 

5 

~,  1-  —  (say)    F  ) 

5ay) 

6 

7 

?}-<-*>  H| 

.—  (say)A 
(sax  )u 

8 
9 
10 

TO              r    * 

*}-(say)   KJ 
Bye             Dl     ( 

—  (say)H 

11 

Bye              B/     ^ 
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LADIES  ON  THE  LINKS 

TIME  was  when  Woman,  more  tyrannous 
than  Man,  hedged  her  sex  round  with  a 
thick-set  barrier  of  modesty,  and  fixed  a  limit 
to  her  associations  with  man  and  his  diver- 
sions. So  our  grandmothers  and  others  of 
the  laudator  temporis  actl  type  viewed  with 
misgivings  and  even  alarm  the  departure 
from  well-established  conventions  that  pro- 
vided for  young  ladies  of  the  period  such 
delectations  as  battledore  and  shuttlecock, 
the  twanging  spinet  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
stillroom.  But  the  Other  Woman  asserted 
herself  in  due  time  and  forsook  her  spinning- 
wheel  and  the  stately  minuet  for  mountain- 
climbing,  cycling,  photographic  expeditions, 
mixed  bathing  and  the  mazy  waltz,  and  came 
into  more  companionable  relationship  with 
man  in  tennis  and  hockey.  To-day,  despite 
the  obstacles  placed  in  her  way,  she  has 
proved  her  capacity  for  golf,  and  golf  she 
clearly  intends  to  make  her  game  where 
opportunities  exist.  Place  aux  Dames !  And 
why  should  she  not  "  play  the  round  "  as 
well  as  Mere  Man?  She  has  unmistakably 
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demonstrated  her  non-subjection  to  the  yoke 
of  yore  and  few  are  the  recreations  she  has 
not  made  her  own.  She  even  gave  cricket 
and  football  a  trial  and,  finding  them  wanting 
(or  herself !),  wisely  turned  her  attention  to 
more  compatible  diversions ;  and  in  them 
all  she  has  justified  her  intervention  by  her 
skill  and  pertinacious  enthusiasm.  In  golf 
she  recognised  its  inherent  advantages  of 
outdoor  recreation — freedom  from  violent 
exercise  or  physical  strain  and  fresh  air  ad 
libitum  under  the  most  congenial  conditions. 
Base  Man  put  many  obstacles  in  her  way. 
He  gave  her,  with  some  condescension,  an 
odd  corner  of  his  many  acres  that  he  had  no 
use  for,  and  grudgingly  added  to  it  when  she 
winningly  asked  for  more.  Finding  her 
tea-table  charms  both  irresistible  and  indis- 
pensable, he  even  let  her  play  about  on  his 
own  well  -  cared  -  for  course  (Mondays  to 
Fridays  only).  But  she  has  triumphed  over 
all  these  petty  discouragements  and  now  she 
boasts  her  separate  courses,  her  "  bogeys " 
and  "  medals,"  her  tournaments,  her  county 
matches  and  her  Ladies'  Championship,  and 
even  her  Mixed  Foursomes  !  For,  after  all, 
the  objectors  only  raised  a  futile  cry,  and 
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she  has  taken  care  to  silence  them  by  amend- 
ment. True,  in  her  early  innocence,  she 
did  move  about  and  talk  during  a  critical 
stroke  ;  if  her  sense  of  proportion  was  not 
so  well  developed  as  that  of  the  Superior  sex, 
she  is  proving  herself  a  utilitarian  and  is 
"  taking  occasion  by  the  hand  ; "  her  zeal  is 
almost  boundless  and  her  improvement  in 
style  and  general  play  a  revelation  ;  while, 
let  but  the  state  of  the  club's  funds  give 
uneasiness  to  the  treasurer  and  the  bank 
manager,  and  she  steps  into  the  breach  with 
her  wonderful  powers  of  organisation,  wipes 
off  the  deficit  with  a  "bazaar"  or  other 
mysteriously  -  contrived  expedient,  and  re- 
duces the  "  business  man "  to  a  state  of 
appalling  shame. 

She  has  been  accused  of  a  weakness  in 
arithmetic  which  has  been,  more  or  less 
charitably,  made  to  excuse  her  somewhat 
erratic  tendencies  in  computing  her  score  at 
the  respective  holes.  That  acute  observer, 
Dr  Macnamara,  in  his  whimsical  little  com- 
pilation, The  Gentle  Golfer^  deals  with  some 
of  the  failings  of  the  ladies  in  a  way  that 
can  only  afford  infinite  amusement  to  them. 
That  the  criticisms  are  merely  good-humoured 
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banter  is  obvious  in  his  handsome  recognition 
of  their  aptitude  for  and  progress  in  the  game. 
That  "  other  lady  on  the  links  "  can  give 
trouble  to  a  good  ten  man  "  on  the  top  of 
his  form."  In  a  word,  he  puts  it  so  nicely 
about  her  well-judged  selection  of  her  clubs, 
"her  true  artistic  skill  and  insight"  with 
the  mashie  strokes,  her  Travis-like  putting, 
her  drives,  her  swing  and  her  other  excellent 
qualities,  that  one  feels  it  unnecessary  to  add 
to  these  well-deserved  encomiums  or  to  take 
the  trouble  to  cloak  the  sneers  of  ill-condi- 
tioned critics,  now  happily  a  quiescent  and 
diminishing  number. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  lady  golfer's 
swing  is  ungraceful.  That  is  true  to  a 
certain  extent ;  so  it  is  of  some  men  and 
the  same  reason  applies  to  both  cases. 
Where  it  occurs,  it  is  because  the  game  was 
not  taken  up  till  after  the  days  of  youth  and 
lissomness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  swing 
of  a  lady  who  began  in  her  teens  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  sights  on  the  links,  so  pretty 
sometimes  as  to  be  over  -  effective.  The 
exaggerated  swing  is  one  of  the  tendencies 
that  ladies  need  to  check.  This  is  probably 
due  to  a  mistaken  notion  that  a  long  swing 
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is  essential  to  a  long  drive.  As  has  been 
shown  in  a  former  chapter,  this  leads  to  a 
loss  of  control  of  the  club.  Ladies  do  not 
possess  the  same  muscular  power  of  the  wrist 
and  forearm  as  men,  but  patient  practice  will 
gradually  diminish  this  disability  and  add  to 
the  length  of  the  drive.  To  this  end,  they 
should  avoid  the  use  of  heavy  clubs  which 
involves  an  undue  expenditure  of  power  and 
a  forced  style.  In  the  shorter  departments 
of  the  game,  they  are  more  on  an  equality, 
especially  in  putting,  where  their  innate  deli- 
cacy of  touch  puts  them  quite  on  a  par  with 
their  ruder  and  more  muscular  companions. 
One  piece  of  advice  is  offered  as  a  result  of 
the  writer's  experience.  Ladies  are  rather 
inclined  to  set  too  little  store  by  the  precepts 
of  their  teachers.  A  fault  is  detected  in  the 
grip  or  what  not,  and  the  necessary  caution 
given.  But  it  is  often  a  case  of  "  Still  the 
little  maid  would  have  her  will."  It  is  just 
a  bit  of  feminine  obstinacy  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  improvement  in  the  stroke.  But  that 
immense  progress  has  been  shown  in  recent 
years  is  made  evident,  week  by  week,  in  the 
records  of  lady  players  reaching  a  point  far 
exceeding  the  anticipation  of  male  critics  of 
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a  few  years  ago,  noticeably  in  the  driving 
strokes.  A  fuller  acquaintance  with  larger 
courses  and  a  more  frequent  association  with 
men-players  will  also  tend  to  a  freer  style 
and  a  greater  ambition.  As  for  dress,  the 
present  writer  does  not  number  an  exagger- 
ated presumption  amongst  his  faults ;  he 
merely  refers  his  lady  readers  to  the  articles 
in  current  golf  literature  written  by  expert 
players  of  their  own  sex,  and  particularly  to 
those  which  appeared  in  C.B.  Fry  s  Magazine 
for  December  and  January  (1906-7). 
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IT  is  usual,  in  the  formation  of  a  golf 
club,  to  invite  the  services  of  some  well- 
known  professional  to  advise  as  to  the  lay- 
ing out  of  the  course.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  this  is  always  a  wise  proceeding, 
but  the  circumstances  may  be  such  that 
professional  counsel  can  be  dispensed  with 
and  some  experienced  amateur  or  two  con- 
sulted. 

The  planning  of  a  links  must  necessarily 
be  controlled  by  the  amount  of  space  at  dis- 
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posal.  It  sometimes  happens  that  this  is 
barely  sufficient  for  eighteen  holes,  but  the 
temptation  to  possess  a  full-length  course  is 
often  a  pitfall.  While  it  is  true  that  eighteen 
holes  contribute  the  recognised  number  for  a 
match  or  competition,  and  that,  moreover, 
the  variety  of  play  secured  over  that  of  a  nine- 
hole  course  is  of  tremendous  advantage,  the 
difficulty  may  be  met  by  arranging  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  holes,  the  complement  being 
selected  from  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  club-house.  This  would  be  preferable  to 
crowding  in  eighteen  holes,  many  of  which 
might  afford  small  opportunity  for  skilful 
play.  The  recently-defunct  Chiswick  course, 
which  could  not  escape  the  clutch  of  the 
builder,  consisted  of  twelve  excellent  holes, 
while  Blackheath  has  developed  from  five  to 
seven,  matches  being  decided  on  three 
rounds.  One  of  the  most  potent  objec- 
tions to  a  cramped  eighteen-hole  is  the 
dangerous  crossings  which  are  bound  to 
occur. 

Golf  courses  are  roughly  divided  into  sea- 
side and  inland  links,  and  the  extension  of  the 
game  to  the  latter  is  a  remarkable  feature  of 
late   years.       The    former    possesses    many 
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natural  advantages  over  the  latter,  one  of 
which  is  the  "  easier"  character  of  the  golf. 
The  turf  is  always  better  and  gives  more 
favourable  "  lies "  ;  the  hazards  are  more 
"natural"  and  less  difficult  to  play  out  of, 
the  sand  being  a  home-product  and  unmixed 
with  the  clay  of  the  inland  course  ;  while  the 
putting  is  less  liable  to  uncertainty.  But 
wonders  can  be  done  on  an  inland  area  by 
careful  attention  and  the  application  of  expert 
knowledge,  as  witness  such  superb  links  as 
those  of  Sunningdale,  Huntercombe  and 
Walton  Heath. 

In  the  laying-out  of  a  course,  the  two  main 
considerations  should  be  variety  in  the  holes, 
which  is  of  the  essence  of  golf,  and  regard 
for  the  medium  player,  who  generally  con- 
stitutes the  chief  factor  in  the  membership 
of  a  club.  The  tendency  of  recent  years, 
with  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the 
rubber-cored  ball,  is  to  lengthen  the  courses 
in  response  to  the  clamour  of  the  "  slogging  " 
type  of  player.  The  chief  attraction  of  golf 
is  not  in  inordinate  length  of  driving,  but  in 
the  demand  for  skill  in  approach  shots.  It 
is  therefore  most  desirable  that,  while  the 
"  swiper "  may  have  two  or  three  holes  on 
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which  to  display  his  prowess,  the  medium 
driver  may  find  compensation  for  his  steadier 
play  on  some  less  exacting  holes.  "  Variety  " 
finds  expression  in  (i),  length  of  the  respective 
holes ;  (2)  opportunities  for  testing  various 
clubs  in  approach  shots  ;  (3)  the  disposi- 
tion of  hazards  ;  and  (4)  the  character  of  the 
putting-green. 

As  to  (i)  there  should  be  a  couple  of 
holes  to  be  reached  by  the  exceptionally  long 
driver,  and  two  or  three  for  the  medium 
player,  with  distances  varying  from  90  or 
100  yards  to  160  or  170  yards.  A  couple 
of  holes  of  about  480  to  500  yards  furnishes 
the  occasion  to  reach  the  green  with  two 
driving  shots  and  an  iron  approach  ;  short- 
ness in  the  first  (due  to  wind  or  other  in- 
fluence) gives  the  good  brassey  player  his 
opportunity.  Another  three  holes  should  be 
arranged  to  enable  the  long,  accurate  driver 
to  reach  the  green  in  two  strokes  (say  about 
370  or  380  yards),  while  the  remainder 
should  provide  variety  of  play  with  the  cleek, 
iron  and  mashie,  after  the  drive  has  been 
taken.  These  holes  would  measure  from 
about  250  to  350  yards.  As  an  illustration 
of  a  well-planned  course,  a  copy  of  the  scoring- 
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card   of   the    Huntercombe    Links    is    ap- 
pended : — 


* 

! 

Length  in 
Yards 

I 

1 

I 

Length  in 
Yfrds 

I 

1 

5 

5 

473 

10 

5 

5 

456 

2 

3 

3 

165 

11 

5 

6 

560 

3 

5 

6 

473 

12 

3 

4 

215 

4 

3 

4 

220 

13 

4 

5 

436 

5 

4 

4 
3 

357 

14 

4 

4 

370 

6 

3 

143 

15 

3 

3 

190 

7 

4 

5 

433 

16 

4 

4 

372 

8 

4 

5 

426 

17 

4 

5 

400 

9 

4 

4 

340 

18 

4 

5 

400 

35 

39 

3030 

36 

41 

3399 

"  Par,"  it  maybe  explained,  represents  the 
least  possible  score  (under  ordinary  conditions 
and  with  the  allowance  of  two  strokes  on  each 
putting-green)  at  each  hole,  and  necessarily 
indicates  the  play  of  the  finest  experts  com- 
bining length  with  accuracy.  Reference  to 
holes  5,  14  and  16  (above),  will  indicate 
cases  where  the  advantage  lies  with  long 
drivers;  also  Nos.  4  and  12.  Hazards,  on 
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an  inland  course,  are  apt  to  be  too  much 
of  the  Cerberus  type,  guarding  the  direct 
approach  to  the  green,  or  placed  to  intercept 
any  but  the  drive  with  a  long  "  carry  "  of 
130  yards  or  so.  It  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  fairly  long  and  accurate  drive 
should  not  be  punished  either  by  an  ill-placed 
bunker,  or  by  a  sloping  patch  of  ground 
with  its  predisposition  to  "  hanging  lies " 
or  discommoding  stances.  Shorter  hazards 
with  plenty  of  rough  ground  in  front  are 
preferable,  and  side-hazards,  to  catch  the 
erring  ball,  are  too  often  overlooked  in  the 
making  of  a  course.  Bunkers,  guarding 
the  putting-greens,  have  a  distinct  advantage 
in  conveying  some  notion  of  the  distance  to 
be  accomplished  ;  it  is  therefore  well  in  two 
or  three  holes  to  give  a  clear  approach 
(guarded  at  the  sides)  in  order  to  test  the 
judgment  of  the  player  ;  and  such  holes  may 
well  be  guarded  at  the  back.  Holes,  which 
may  be  reached  by  a  shot  pitched  with  the 
iron  or  mashie,  ought  usually  to  be  well  en- 
closed with  bunkers,  especially  if  the  putting- 
greens  are  of  the  "  pot  "  variety.  Longer 
approach  shots,  such  as  those  requiring  a  driv- 
ing mashie  or  brassey,  need  to  have  a  fair 
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distance  intervening  between  the  bunker  and 
the  edge  of  the  putting-green.  Bunkers  may 
deservedly  be  called  the  salt  of  a  course  ;  they 
certainly  add  piquancy  (not  to  say,  pique). 

Putting  -  greens  should  be  fairly  large 
and  free  from  the  dead  level  of  a  billiard- 
table.  A  green  or  two  of  the  "  plateau " 
type  (like  the  I3th  at  Huntercombe)  con- 
stitute a  splendid  test  of  judgment  and 
nerve  ;  the  remainder  should  vary  both  in 
shape  and  in  the  undulating  character  which 
should  rarely  be  absent.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  should  not  be  too  pronounced,  and  con- 
siderable discretion  and  care  need  to  be 
exercised  in  placing  a  green  on  sloping 
ground.  The  first  hole  or  two  on  a  course 
should  be  both  comparatively  long  and  easy  ; 
players  will  thus  be  enabled  to  get  well  away 
from  the  first  tee  and  so  prevent  that  con- 
gestion which  is  characteristic  of  busy  days  and 
ill  equips  the  mercurial  or  irascible  tempera- 
ment for  the  round.  A  longish,  easy  hole  at 
the  start,  both  free  from  hazards  likely  to  en- 
tail much  tribulation  or  prolonged  sojourns 
and  unproductive  of  forcing  shots,  helps  the 
player  to  get  into  his  stride,  so  to  speak. 
Conversely,  the  last  two  or  three  holes  each 
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need  to  have  some  special  difficulty  to  give 
spice  to  the  end  of  a  well-contested  match, 
and  to  furnish  good  tests  of  skill  at  an 
opportune  and  interesting  stage  of  the  match. 
The  proper  upkeep  of  golf  links  is  a  matter 
essentially  for  one  who  is  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  nature  of  soils  and  grasses, 
though  many  professionals  possess  a  fair 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  One  of 
the  best  experts  is  against  the  excessive  heavy 
rolling  so  prevalent  on  some  courses  and 
favours  the  bush-harrow,  especially  on  a 
heavy  clay  soil  suffused  with  worm  casts  ; 
certainly,  on  the  putting-greens,  the  policy  of 
the  paste-board  and  rolling-pin  is  strongly 
to  be  discouraged  and  some  means  adopted 
for  dispersing  the  objectionable  deposits. 
Another  expert  argues  against  turfing  the 
putting-greens  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  turf  free  from  weeds  and  rough 
grasses.  But,  apart  from  these  matters  which, 
on  most  courses,  is  in  the  hands  of  experienced 
green-keepers,  players  will  do  well  to  observe 
the  warning  given  by  Mr  Fowler,  the  Hon. 
Sec.  of  the  Walton  Heath  Golf  Club,  with 
regard  to  snow-covered  ground.  He  says 
that  one  sweeping  of  snow  does  more  damage 
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to  a  good  putting-green  than  six  months  or 
ordinary  play,  and  strongly  advises  that,  when 
snow  is  on  the  ground,  no  golf  should  be 
played.  The  course  needs  its  well-deserved 
rest :  but,  if  there  are  any  members  whose 
enthusiasm  exceeds  their  power  of  self- 
restraint  or  common-sense,  they  should  be 
rigorously  "  warned  off"  the  putting-greens 
until  Nature  and  the  Green  Committee  smile 
their  consent. 


THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

DON'T  forget  any  of  these  essentials  to 
successful  play : 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball. 

Beware  of  high  "  tees." 

Avoid  too  much  back-swing. 

tc  Slow  back  "  and  don't  pause  appreci- 
ably at  the  end  of  the  swing. 

Don't  sway  the  head  or  trunk  ;  keep 
them  rigid,  and  let  the  latter  merely 
pivot  on  its  imaginary  axis. 

Follow  well  through  with  the  club ; 
never  check  the  finish. 

Don't  "  press." 

Avoid  a  rigid  posture  in  addressing  the 
ball ;  try  to  get  an  easy  and  com- 
fortable stance. 

Don't  shift  your  feet  during  the  stroke. 

"  Never  up,  never  in  !  " 

Take  expert  advice  in  the  choice  of 
your  clubs. 

Put  yourself  under  a  competent  teacher 
at  the  start. 

Avoid  the  adoption  of  a  "style." 
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Don't  be  anxious  to  "play  the  round  " 

too  soon. 
Ever  keep  in  mind  the  importance  of 

good  approaching  and  putting. 
Practise   assiduously   with    your   weak 
clubs  ;  in  fine,  practise,  practise,  and 
always  practise ! 

DON'T  invest  too  much  time  in  practis- 
ing long  driving ;  rather  devote  yourself  to 
improving  your  "approach"  game. 

DON'T,  in  foursomes,  remind  your  part- 
ner of  his  bad  strokes  ;  combinations,  to  be 
successful,  must  be  free  from  mutual  recrimi- 
nations or  irritable  and  irritating  references. 
Besides,  you  may  make  a  mistake  your- 
self. 

DON'T  strive  to  get  a  long  ball ;  get 
both  direction  and  length,  if  you  can  ;  but 
get  direction. 

DON'T  be  discouraged  by  your  opponent's 
long  balls  ;  he  will  worry  much  more  over 
your  straight  ones. 

DON'T  retain  a  club  in  your  bag  after 
being  well  and  truly  tried  and  found  want- 
ing ;  confidence  in  one's  clubs  is  essential  to 
successful  play. 

DON'T  spend  an  inordinate  time  practis- 
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ing  "shots  of  extrication  "  ;  better  learn  how 
to  avoid  difficulties. 

DON'T  watch  your  opponent  too  closely; 
his  good  shots  are  apt  to  demoralise,  and  his 
bad  strokes  to  encourage  carelessness  or  over- 
confidence  on  your  part.  It  is  easier  to 
relapse  into  bad  habits  than  to  eradicate 
them. 

DON'T  begin  a  match  carelessly  or 
forcibly ;  begin  easily  and  get  into  your 
stride  gradually.  The  Scotch  Express  is 
easily  to  be  beaten  by  a  pedestrian — at  the 
start. 

DON'T  forget  to  cultivate  the  good 
graces  of  better  players  ;  much  is  to  be  learnt 
from  them  in  style  and  tactics. 

DON'T  give  up  a  hole  because  you  are 
two  or  three  strokes  behind  your  opponent, 
or  be  disheartened  because  he  leads  you  by 
two  or  three  holes  ;  the  hole  or  the  match 
is  never  lost  till  it  is  won,  and  golf,  like 
cricket,  is  gloriously  uncertain.  "  Four 
down  and  five  to  play "  is  a  fine  match  to 
pull  out  of  the  fire. 

DON'T    forget  to  enlist  the  services  of 
the  professional  when  in  tribulation  ;  he  is  a 
very  present  help  in  trouble. 
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DON'T  neglect  to  replace  "  divots  "  or  to 
see  that  they  are  replaced.  The  observance 
of  the  Golden  Rule  is  not  without  its  direct 
advantages  to  oneself ;  it  is  an  annoying  ex- 
perience to  be  "  hoist  with  your  own  petard," 
or  to  fall  into  the  pit  dug  by  yourself. 

DON'T  presume  on  the  mere  possession 
of  caddies  to  attempt  to  pass  the  party  in 
front ;  there  is  no  recognised  rule  on  the 
point,  and  the  "local  rule"  is,  as  Dogberry 
would  say,  "most  tolerable  and  not  to  be 
endured." 

DON'T  lose  your  temper  under  any 
circumstances.  Loss  of  self-control  means 
loss  of  the  match  (as  well  as  of  its  enjoy- 
ment). 

DON'T  play  too  often  with  your  best 
friend  ;  you  may  lose  him  too. 

DON'T  whine  about  being  "off  colour" 
with  the  object  of  avoiding  the  obligations 
of  the  handicap  allowance  to  your  opponent. 

DON'T  conceal  your  true  form  ;  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  hear  sotto  voce  remarks  about 
"  cup-hunting,"  and  every  true  golfer  values 
a  low  handicap. 

DON'T  run  the  risk  of  irritating  your 
opponent  by  thoughtless  words  or  acts — 
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walking  ahead,  teeing  your  ball  while  he  is 
taking  the  "  honour,"  "  post-mortem  "  putts, 
and  so  on. 

DON'T  count  your  opponent's  strokes 
before  they  are  taken. 

DON'T  despise  your  adversary  ;  over- 
confidence  is  a  treacherous  habit  of  mind. 

DON'T  be  too  prodigal  of  your  sym- 
pathy with  your  opponent's  bad  "lies"  ; 
you  may  have  reason  to  notice  echo's 
unpleasant  habit  of  having  the  last  word  ! 

DON'T  "over-golf";  two  full  rounds 
daily  during  four  days  of  the  week  is  ample. 

DON'T  worry  before  a  competition  as  to 
what  you  shall  eat  and  drink  and  where- 
withal ye  shall  be  clothed ;  a  disastrous 
attack  of  a  nerves  "  will  be  the  result. 

DON'T  play  above  your  form  with  the 
secretary  or  a  member  of  the  Handicap  Com- 
mittee ;  they  have  a  way  of  remembering 
things ! 

DON'T  forget  that  familiarity  with  the 
Rules  and  Etiquette  of  Golf  does  not  breed 
contempt ;  ignorance  of  them  is  more  likely 
to  encourage  it — in  your  fellow-members. 

DON'T  interpret  Clause  3  of  the  "  Eti- 
quette "  too  strictly  on  your  own  behalf ;  you 
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are  expected  to  be  "  out  of  range  "  in  less 
than  six  strokes  at  the  outside.  The  Rules 
of  Etiquette  have  also  a  negative  application. 

DON'T  boast  of  your  long  putts — it  is 
better  and  more  convincing  to  "run  them 
down  "  coram  populo. 

DON'T  interrupt  another  member 
during  his  vivid  description  of  a  wonderful 
stroke  ;  one  story  is  good  until  another  is 
told. 

DON'T  forget  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
beginners  and  weaker  players,  especially 
ladies. 

DON'T  parade  your  bad  luck ;  good 
luck  usually  attends  good  play. 

DON'T  "  tip "  club  servants  ;  it  is  an 
offensive  habit  with  only  one  interpretation 
which  may  not  unlikely  be  the  subject  of  an 
unpleasant  Committee  discussion. 

DON'T  spoil  your  enjoyment  of  the 
game  by  playing  for  high  stakes  ;  if  it  isn't 
worth  playing  for  its  intrinsic  merits,  it 
isn't  worth  playing  at  all.  Besides,  it  isn't 
fair  to  the  game. 

DON'T  be  an  eternal  "duffer";  the 
endeavour  to  reach  the  unattainable  perfec- 
tion of  golf  constitutes  one  of  its  chief  charms. 
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(As  revised  by  the  Rules  of  Golf  Committee,  1907) 

i.  DEFINITIONS: — (a)  The  Game  of  Golf  is  played  by  two  sides, 
each  playing  its  own  ball.  A  side  consists  either  of  one 
or  of  two  players.  If  one  player  play  against  another  the 
match  is  called  a  "  single.  If  two  play  against  two,  it  is 
called  a  "  foursome. "  One  player  may  play  against  two 
playing  one  ball  between  them,  when  the  match  is  called 
a  "  threesome."  Matches  constituted  as  above  shall  have 
precedence  of  and  be  entitled  to  pass  any  other  kind  of 
match. 

(6)  The  game  consists  in  each  side  playing  a  ball  from  a  teeing- 
ground  into  a  hole  by  successive  strokes,  and  the  hole  is 
won  by  the  side  which  holes  its  ball  in  fewer  strokes  than 
the  opposite  side,  except  as  otherwise  provided  for  in  the 
Rules.  If  the  sides  hole  out  in  the  same  number  of  strokes, 
the  hole  is  halved. 

(c)  The  "  teeing-ground  "  is  the  starting-point  for  a  hole  and 
shall  be  indicated  by  two  marks  placed  in  a  line  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  course.  The  hole  shall 
be  4j  inches  in  diameter,  and  at  least  4  inches  deep. 

(rf)  The  "  putting-green :>  is  all  ground  within  20  yards  of  the 
hole,  except  hazards. 

(e)  A  "hazard"  is  any  bunker,  water  (except  casual  water), 

sand,  path,  road,  railway,  whin,  bush,  rushes,  rabbit- 
scrape,  fence  or  ditch.  Sand  blown  on  to  the  grass,  or 
sprinkled  on  the  course  for  its  preservation,  bare  patches, 
sheep  tracks,  snow,  and  ice  are  not  hazards.  Permanent 
grass  within  a  hazard  is  not  part  of  the  hazard. 

(f)  "Through  the  green"  is  any  part  of  the  course  except 
hazards  and  the  putting-green  which  is  being  played  to. 

(f)  "Out  of  bounds"  is  any  place  outside  the  defined  or  re- 
cognised boundaries  of  the  course. 

(A)  "Casual  water"  is  any  temporary  accumulation  of  water 
(whether  caused  by  rainfall  or  otherwise)  which  is  not  one 
of  the  ordinary  and  recognised  hazards  of  the  course. 

(*')  A  ball  is  "  in  play  "  as  soon  as  a  player  has  made  a  stroke 
at  the  teeing-ground  in  each  hole,  and  remains  in  play 
until  holed  out,  except  when  lifted  in  accordance  with  the 
Rules. 

(/)  A  ball  has  "  moved  "  only  if  it  leave  its  original  position  in 
the  least  degree  and  stop  in  another ;  but  if  it  merely 
oscillate,  without  finally  leaving  its  original  position,  it 
has  not  "  moved." 
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(/£)  A  ball  is  ' '  lost  "  if  it  be  not  found  within  five  minutes  after 
the  search  for  it  is  begun. 

(/)  A  "  match"  consists  of  one  round  of  the  Links,  unless  it 
be  otherwise  agreed.  A  match  is  won  by  the  side  which 
is  leading  by  a  number  of  holes  greater  than  the  number 
of  holes  remaining  to  be  played.  If  each  side  win  the 
same  number  of  holes,  the  match  is  halved. 

(»/)  A  "stroke"  is  any  movement  of  the  ball  caused  by  the 
player,  except  as  provided  for  in  Rule  3,  or  any  downward 
movement  of  the  club  made  with  the  intention  of  striking 
the  ball. 

(«)  A  "  penalty  stroke  "  is  a  stroke  added  to  the  score  of  a 
side  under  certain  rules,  and  does  not  affect  the  rotation 
of  play. 

(<?)  The  "  honour  "  is  the  privilege  of  playing  first  from  a  tee- 
ing-ground. 

(/)  A  player  has  "addressed  the  ball  "  when  he  has  taken  up 
his  position  and  grounded  his  club,  or  if  in  a  hazard,  when 
he  has  taken  up  his  position  preparatory  to  striking  the 
ball. 

(<7)  The  reckoning  of  strokes  is  kept  by  the  terms — "  the  odd," 
"two  more,"  "three  more,  etc.,  and  "one  off  three," 
"  one  off  two,"  "the  like."  The  reckoning  of  the  holes 
is  kept  by  the  terms — so  many  "  holes  up,"  or  "  all  even," 
and  so  many  "to  play." 

2.  A  match  begins  by  each  side  playing  a  ball  from  the  first 
teeing-ground.     The  player  who  shall  play  first   on  each   side 
shall  be  named  by  his  own  side.    The  option  of  taking  the  honour 
at  the  first  teeing-ground  shall  be  decided,  if  necessary,  by  lot. 
A  ball  played  from  in  front  of,  or  outside  of,  or  more  than  two 
club  lengths  behind  the  marks  indicating  the  teeing-ground,  or 
played  by  a  player  when  his  opponent   should   have   had   the 
honour,  may  be  at  once  recalled  by  the  opposite  side,  and  may 
be  re-teed  without  penalty.     The  side  which  wins  a  hole  shall 
have  the  honour  at  the  next  teeing-ground.     If  a  hole  has  been 
halved,  the  side  which  had  the  honour  at  the  previous  teeing- 
ground  shall  retain  the  honour.     On  beginning  a  new  match  the 
winner  of  the  long  match  in  the  previous  round  shall  have  the 
honour,  or  if  the  previous  match  was  halved,  the  side  which  last 
won  a  hole  shall  have  the  honour. 

3.  If  the  ball  fall  or  be  knocked  off  the  tee  in  addressing  it, 
no  penalty  shall  be  incurred,  and  it   may  be   replaced,  and  if 
struck  when  moving  no  penalty  shall  be  incurred. 

4.  In  a  threesome  or  foursome  the  partners  shall  strike  off 
alternately  from  the  teeing-grounds,  and  shall  strike  alternately 
during  the  play  of  the  hole.     If  a  player  play  when  his  partner 
should  have  done  so,  his  side  shall  lose  the  hole. 

5.  When  the  balls  are  in  play,  the  ball  further  from  the  hole 
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which  the  players  are  approaching  shall  be  played  first,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Rules.  If  a  player  play  when 
his  opponent  should  have  done  so,  the  opponent  may  at  once  re- 
call the  stroke.  A  ball  so  recalled  shall  be  dropped,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  Rule  15,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place 
where  it  lay,  without  penalty. 

6.  The  ball  must  be  fairly  struck  at,  not  pushed  or  scraped, 
nor  spooned,  under  penalty  of  the  loss  of  the  hole. 

7.  A  ball  must  be  played  wherever  it  lies  or  the  hole  be  given 
up,  except  as  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Rules. 

8.  Unless  with  the  opponent's  consent,  a  ball  in  play  shall  not 
be  moved,  nor  touched  before  the  hole  is  played  out,  under  penalty 
of  one  stroke,  except  as  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Rules. 
But  the  player  may  touch  his  ball  with  his  club  in  the  act  of  ad- 
dressing it,  provided  he  does  not  move  it,  without  penalty.     If 
the  player's  ball  move  the  opponent's  ball  through  the  green,  the 
opponent,  if  he  choose,  may  drop  a  ball  (without  penalty)  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  place  where  it  lay,  but  this  must  be  done  before 
another  stroke  is  played. 

9.  LOOSE  IMPEDIMENTS. — In  playing  through  the  green  any 
loose  impediment  (not  being  in  or  touching  a  hazard)  which  is 
within  a  club  length  of  the  ball  may  be  removed.     If  the  player's 
ball  move  after  any  such  loose  impediment  has  been  touched  by 
the  player,  his  partner,  or  either  of  their  caddies,  the  penalty 
shall  be  one  stroke.     If  any  loose  impediment  (not  being  on  the 
putting-green)  which  is  more  than  a  club  length  from  the  ball 
be  removed,  the  penalty  shall  be  the  loss  of  the  hole. 

10.  Any  vessel,  wheel-barrow,  tool,  roller,  grass-cutter,  box 
or  similar  obstruction  may  be  removed.     If  a  ball  be  moved  in 
so  doing,  it  may  be  replaced  without  penalty.     A  ball  lying  on 
or  touching  such  obstruction,  or  on  clothes,  nets,  or  ground 
under  repair  or  covered  up  or  opened  for  the  purpose  of  the 
upkeep  of  the  Links,  may  be  lifted  and  dropped  without  penalty 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  where  it  lay,  but  not  nearer  the 
hole.     A  ball  lifted  in  a  hazard,  under  such  circumstances, 
shall  be  dropped  in  the  hazard. 

A  ball  lying  in  a  golf  hole  or  flag  hole,  or  in  a  hole  made 
by  the  greenkeeper,  may  be  lifted  and  dropped  without  penalty 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  where  it  lay,  but  not  nearer  the 
hole. 

11.  Before  striking  at  a  ball  in  play,  the  player  shall  not 
move,  bend,  nor  break  anything  fixed  or  growing  near  the  ball, 
except  in  the  act  of  placing  his  feet  on  the  ground  for  the  pur- 
pose of  addressing  the  ball,  in  soling  his  club  to  address  the 
ball,  and  in  his  upward  or  downward  swing,  under  penalty  of 
the  loss  of  the  hole,  except  as  otherwise  provided  for  in   the 
Rules. 

12.  BALL  IN  HAZARD.— When  a  ball  lies  in  or  touches  a 
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hazard,  nothing  shall  be  done  to  improve  its  lie ;  the  club 
shall  not  touch  the  ground,  nor  shall  anything  be  touched  or 
moved  before  the  player  strikes  at  the  ball,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing exceptions: — (i)  The  player  may  place  his  feet  firmly 
on  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  ball.  (2) 
In  addressing  the  ball,  or  in  the  upward  or  downward  swing, 
any  grass,  bent,  whin,  or  other  growing  substance,  or  the 
side  of  a  bunker,  wall,  paling,  or  other  immovable  obstacle 
may  be  touched.  (3)  Steps  or  planks  placed  in  a  hazard  by 
the  Green  committee  for  access  to  or  egress  from  such 
hazard  may  be  removed,  and  if  a  ball  be  moved  in  so 
doing,  it  may  be  replaced  without  penalty.  (4)  Any  loose 
impediments  may  be  removed  from  the  putting-green.  (5) 
The  player  shall  be  entitled  to  find  his  ball  as  provided  for 
by  Rule  31.  The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule  shall  be  the 
loss  of  the  hole. 

13.  A  player  or  caddie  shall  not   press  down  nor  remove 
any  irregularities  of  surface  near  a  ball  in  play.     Dung,  worm- 
c?sts,  or   mole-hills   may  be  removed  (but  not  pressed  down) 
,  .thout  penalty.     The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule  shall 
be  the  loss  of  the  hole. 

14.  BALL  IN  WATER. — (i)  If  a  ball  lie  or  be  lost  in  water 
or  in  casual  water  in  a  hazard  a  ball  may  be  dropped  in  or  as 
far  behind  the  hazard  as  the  player  may  please,  under  penalty 
of  one  stroke  ;  but  if  it  be  impossible,  from  want  of  space  in 
which  to  play,  or  from  any  other  cause,  to  drop  the  ball  behind 
the  hazard,  the  player  may  drop  a  ball  at  the  side  of  the  hazard 
as  near  as  possible  to  where  the  ball  lay,  but  not  nearer  to  the 
hole,  under  penalty  of  one  stroke.     (2)  If  a  ball  lie  or  be  lost  in 
casual   water  through   the  green,  or  if  casual  water  through 
the  green  interferes  with   the   player's  stance,  the  player  may 
drop  a  ball,  without  penalty,  within  two  club  lengths  from  the 
margin  directly  behind  the  place  where  the  ball  lay,  or  from 
the   margin  nearest  to  the  place  where  the  ball  lay,  but  not 
nearer  to  the  hole.     If  the  ball,  when  dropped,  roll  into  the 
water,  or  rest  so  that  the  water  interferes  with  the   player's 
stance,  it  may  be  re-dropped,  without  penalty,  as  near  to  the 
margin  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  permits,  but  not  nearer  to 
the  hole.     (3)  In  dropping  a  ball  behind  the  spot  from  which 
the  ball  was  lifted  the  player  shall  keep  that  spot,  or,  in  the 
case  of  water,  the  spot  at  which  the  ball  entered,  in  a  line 
between  himself  and  the  hole.     Wherever  it  is  impossible  to 
drop  a  ball  as  prescribed  in  sections  (i)  and  (2)  it  shall  be 
dropped  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  where  it  lay,  but  not 
nearer  to  the  hole.    (4)  If  a  ball  lie  in  casual  water  on  a  putting- 
green,  a  ball  may  be  placed  by  hand  behind  the  water  without 
penalty.     The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  rule  shall  be  the  loss 
of  the  hole. 
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15.  DROPPING  THE  BALL.— A  ball  shall  be  dropped  in  the 
following  manner: — The  player  himself  shall  drop  it.     He  shall 
face  the  hole,  stand  erect,  and  drop  the  ball  behind  him  from  his 
head. 

If  the  ball,  %vhen  dropped,  touch  the  player,  he  shall  incur 
no  penalty,  and  if  it  roll  into  a  hazard  it  may  be  re-dropped 
without  penalty.  The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule  shall  be 
the  loss  of  the  hole. 

16.  PUTTING-GREEN.— When  the  balls  lie  within  six  inches 
of  each  other  on  the  putting-green,  or  within  a  club  length  of 
each  other  through  the  green  or  in  a  hazard  (the  distance  to  be 
measured  from  their  nearest  points),  the  ball  nearer  the  hole 
may,  at  the  option  of  either  the  player  or  the  opponent,  be  lifted 
until  the  other  is  played,  and  shall  then  be  replaced  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  place  where  it  lay.     If  the  ball  further  from  the 
hole  be  moved  in  so  doing,  or  in  measuring  the  distance,  it  shall 
be   replaced  without  penalty.     If  the   lie  of  the  lifted  ball  be 
altered  by  the  player  in  playing,  the  ball  may  be  placed  in  a  lie 
as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to  that  from  which  it  was  lifted,  but 
not  nearer  the  hole. 

17-  Any  loose  impediments  may  be  removed  from  the  putting- 
green,  irrespective  of  the  position  of  the  player's  ball.  The 
opponent's  ball  may  not  be  moved  except  as  provided  for  by  the 
immediately  preceding  Rule.  If  the  player's  ball  move  after 
any  loose  impediment  lying  within  six  inches  of  it  has  been 
touched  by  the  player,  his  partner,  or  either  of  their  caddies,  the 
penalty  shall  be  one  stroke. 

1 8.  When  the  ball  is  on  the  putting-green,  the  player  or  his 
caddie  may  remove  (but  not  press  down)   sand,  earth,  dung, 
worm-casts,  mole-hills,  snow,  or  ice  lying  around  the  hole  or  in 
the  line  of  his  putt.     This  shall  be  done  by  brushing  lightly  with 
the  hand  only  across  the  putt  and  not  along  it.     Dung  may  be 
removed  by  a  club,  but  the  club  must  not  be  laid  with  more  than 
its  own  weight  upon  the  ground.    The  line  of  the  putt  must  not 
be  touched,  except  with  the  club  immediately  in  front  of  the 
ball,  in  the  act  of  addressing  it,  or  as  above  authorised.     The 
penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule  is  the  loss  of  the  hole. 

19.  When  the  ball  is  on  the  putting-green,  no  mark  shall  be 
placed,  nor  line  drawn  as  a  guide.     The  line  of  the  putt  may  be 
pointed  out  by  the  player's  caddie,  his  partner,  or  his  partner's 
caddie,  but  the  person  doing  so  must  not  touch  the  ground. 

The  player's  caddie,  his  partner,  or  his  partner's  caddie,  may 
stand  at  the  hole,  but  no  player  nor  caddie  shall  endeavour,  by 
moving  or  otherwise,  to  influence  the  action  of  the  wind  upon 
the  ball.  The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule  is  the  loss  of 
the  hole. 

20.  When  on  the  putting-green,  a  player  shall  not  play  until 
the  opponent's  ball  is  at  rest,  under  penalty  of  one  stroke. 
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21.  HOLING  OUT. — Either  side  is  entitled  to  have  the  flag- 
stick  removed  when  approaching  the  hole,  but  if  a  player's  ball 
strike  the  flag-stick  which  has  been  so  removed  by  himself,  or 
his  partner,  or  either  of  their  caddies,  his  side  shall  lose  the  hole. 
If  the  ball  rest  against  the  flag-stick  when  in  the  hole,  the  player 
shall  be  entitled  to  remove  the  stick,  and,  if  the  ball  fall  in,  it 
shall  be  deemed  as  having  been  holed  out  at  the  last  stroke.     If 
the  player's  ball  knock  in  the  opponent's  ball,  the  latter  shall  be 
deemed  as  having  been  holed  out  at  the  last  stroke.     If  the 
player's  ball   move  the  opponent's  ball,  the  opponent,  if  he 
choose,  may  replace  it,  but  this  must  be  done  before  another 
stroke  is  played.     If  the  player's  ball  stop  on  the  spot  formerly 
occupied  by  the  opponent's  ball,  and  the  opponent  declare  his 
intention  to  replace,  the  player  shall  first  play  another  stroke, 
after  which  the  opponent  shall  replace  and  play  his  ball.     If  the 
opponent's  ball  lie  on  the  edge  of  the  hole,  the  player,  after 
holing  out,  may  knock  it  away,  claiming  the  hole  if  holing  at 
the  like,  and  the  half  if  holing  at  the  odd,  provided  that  the 
player's  ball  does  not  strike  the  opponent's  ball  and  set  it  in 
motion.     If,  after  the  player's  ball  is  in  the  hole,  the  player 
neglect  to  knock  away  the  opponent's  ball,  and  it  fall  in  also, 
the  opponent  shall  be  deemed  to  have  holed  out  at  his  last  stroke. 

22.  RUBS  OF  THE  GREEN,   ETC.— If  a  ball  in  motion  be 
stopped  or  deflected  by  any  agency  outside  the  match,  or  by  the 
forecaddie,  the  ball  must  be  played  from  where  it  lies,  and  the 
occurrence  submitted  to  as  a   "rub  of  the  green."     If  a  ball 
lodge  in  anything  moving,  a  ball  shall  be  dropped  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  place  where  the  object  was  when  the  ball  lodged 
in  it,  without  penalty.     If  a  ball  at  rest  be  displaced  by  any 
agency  outside  the  match,  excepting  wind,  the  player  shall  drop 
a  ball  as  near  as  possible  to   the   place  where  it  lay,  without 
penalty.     On  the  putting-green  the  ball  shall  be  replaced  by 
hand,  without  penalty. 

23.  VARIOUS  PENALTIES.— If  the  player's  ball  strike,  or  be 
moved  by  an  opponent  or  an  opponent's  caddie  or  clubs,  the 
opponent  shall  lose  the  hole. 

24.  When  a  player  has  holed  out  and  his  opponent  has  been 
left  with  a  putt  for  the  half,  nothing  that  the  player  can  do  shall 
deprive  him  of  the  half  which  he  has  already  gained. 

25.  If  the  player's  ball  strike,  or  be  stopped  by  himself  or  his 
partner,  or  either  of  their  caddies  or  clubs,  his  side  shall  lose  the 
hole. 

26.  If  the  player,  when  not  intending  to  make  a  stroke,  or  his 
partner  or  either  of  their  caddies  move  his  or  their  ball,  or,  by 
touching  anything,  cause  it  to  move  when  it  is  in  play,  the  penalty 
shall  be  one  stroke.     If  a  ball  in  play  move,  after  the  player  has 
grounded  his  club  in  the  act  of  addressing  it,  or,  when  in  a  hazard, 
if  he  has  taken  up  his  stand  to  play  it,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
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caused  it  to  move,  and  the  movement  shall  be  counted  as  his 
stroke. 

27.  Except  from  the  tee  a  player  shall  not  play  while  his  ball 
is  moving  under  penalty  of  the  loss  of  the  hole.     If  the  ball  only 
begin  to  move  while  the  player  is  making  his  upward  or  down- 
ward swing,  he  shall  incur  no  penalty  for  playing  while  it  is 
moving,  but  is  not  exempted  from  the  penalty  stroke  which  he 
may  have  incurred  under  Rules  9,  17,  or  26.  and,  in  a  foursome, 
a  stroke  lost  under  Rule  26  shall  not,  in  these  circumstances,  be 
counted  as  the  stroke  of  the  player  so  as  to  render  him  liable  for 
having  played  when  his  partner  should  have  done  so. 

28.  If  the  player,  when  making  a  stroke,  strike  the  ball  twice, 
the  penalty  shall  be  one  stroke,  and  he  shall  incur  no  further 
penalty  by  reason  of  his  having  played  while  his  ball  was  moving. 

29.  If  a  player  play  the  opponent's  ball  his  side  shall  lose  the 
hole,  unless  ( i )  the  opponent  then  play  the  player's  ball,  whereby 
the  penalty  is  cancelled,  and  the  holes  must  be  played  out  with 
the  balls  thus  exchanged,  or  (2)  the  mistake  occur  through  wrong 
information  given  by  the  opponent  or  his  caddie,  in  which  case 
there  shall  be  no  penalty,  but  the  mistake,  if  discovered  before  the 
opponent  has  played,  must  be  rectified  by  placing  a  ball  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  place  where  the  opponent's  ball  lay. 

If  a  player  play  a  stroke  with  the  ball  of  a  party  not  engaged 
in  the  match,  and  the  mistake  be  discovered  and  intimated  to  his 
opponent  before  his  opponent  has  played  his  next  stroke,  there 
shall  be  no  penalty,  but  if  the  mistake  be  not  discovered  and  so 
intimated  until  after  the  opponent  has  played  his  next  stroke,  the 
player's  side  shall  lose  the  hole. 

30.  LOST  BALLS  AND  Our  OF  BOUNDS.— If-  a  ball  be  lost, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Rules,  the  player's  side 
shall  lose  the  hole  ;  but  if  both  balls  be  lost,  the  hole  shall  be 
considered  halved. 

31.  If  a  ball  lie  in  fog,  bent,  whins,  long  grass,  or  the  like, 
only  so  much  thereof  shall  be  touched  as  will  enable  the  player 
to  find  his  ball,  but  if  a  ball  lie  in  sand,  the  sand  shall  not  be 
touched.     The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  Rule  shall  be  the  loss 
Of  the  hole. 

32.  If  a  ball  be  played  out  of  bounds,  a  ball  shall  be  dropped 
at  the  spot  from  which  the  stroke  was  played,  under  penalty  of 
loss  of  the  distance.     A  ball  played  out  of  bounds  need  not  be 
found. 

If  it  be  doubtful  whether  a  ball  has  been  played  out  of  bounds 
another  may  be  dropped  and  played,  but  if  it  be  discovered  that 
the  first  ball  is  not  out  of  bounds,  it  shall  continue  in  play  with- 
out penalty. 

A  player  may  stand  out  of  bounds  to  play  a  ball  lying  within 
bounds. 

33.  ASKING  ADVICE.— A  player  shall  not  ask  for  advice  from 
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anyone  except  his  own  caddie,  his  partner,  or  his  partner's 
caddie,  nor  shall  he  willingly  be  otherwise  advised  in  any  way 
whatever,  under  penalty  of  the  loss  of  the  hole. 

34.  BALL   CRACKING.— If  a  ball  split  into  separate  pieces, 
another  ball  may  be  put  down  where  the  largest  portion  lies,  or 
if  two  pieces  are  apparently  of  equal  size,  it  may  be  put  where 
either  piece  lies,  at  the  option  of  the  player.     If  a  ball  crack  or 
become  unfit  for  play,  the  player  may  change  it  on  intimating  to 
his  opponent  his  intention  to  do  so.     Mud  adhering  to  a  ball 
shall  not  be  considered  as  making  it  unfit  for  play. 

35.  Where  no  penalty  for  the  breach  of  a  rule  is  stated,  the 
penalty  shall  be  the  loss  of  the  hole. 

36.  DISPUTES. — If  a  dispute  arise  on  any  point,  the  players 
have  the  right  of  determining  the  party  or  parties  to  whom  it 
shall  be  referred,  but  should  they  not  agree,  either  side  may  refer 
it  to  the  Rules  of  Golf  Committee,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 
If  the  point  in  dispute  be  not  covered  by  the  Rules  of  Golf,  the 
arbiters  must  decide  it  by  equity. 

37.  An  umpire  or  referee,  when  appointed,  shall  take  cognis- 
ance of  any  breach  of  rule  that  he  may  observe,  whether  he  be 
appealed  to  on  the  point  or  not. 

SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  STROKE  COMPETITIONS 

1.  In  stro)  e  competitions,  the  competitor  who  holes  the  stipu- 
lated course  in  fewest  strokes  shall  be  the  winner. 

2.  If  the  lowest  scores  be  made  by  two  or  more  competitors, 
the  tie  or  ties  shall  be  decided  by  another  round  to  be  played  on 
the  same  day.     But  if  the  Green  Committee  determine  that  to 
be  inexpedient  or  impossible,  they  shall  then  appoint  the  following 
or  some  subsequent  day  whereon  the  tie  or  ties  shall  be  decided. 

3.  New  holes  shall  be  made  for   Stroke  Competitions,  and 
thereafter  before  starting  no  competitor  shall  play  on  any  of  the 
putting-greens,  nor  shall   he   intentionally  play  at  any  of  the 
holes  nor  on  to  any  of  the  putting-greens,  under  penalty  of  dis- 
qualification. 

4.  The  scores  for  each  hole  shall  be  kept  by  a  special  marker, 
or  by  the  competitors  noting  each  other's  scores.     The  scores 
marked  ought  to  be  called  out  after  each  hole,  and  on  completion 
of  the  round  the  cards  shall  be  signed  by  the  marker,  under 
penalty  of  disqualification,  and  handed  in.     Competitors  must 
satisfy  themselves  before  the  cards  are  handed  in   that  their 
scores  for  each  hole  are  correctly  marked,  as  no  alteration  can 
be  made  on  any  card  after  it  has  been  returned.     If  it  be  found 
that  a  score  returned  is  below  that  actually  played,  the  com- 
petitor shall  be  disqualified.     For  the  addition   of  the  scores 
marked  the  Secretary  or  his  deputy  shall  be  responsible. 
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5.  If  a  competitor  play  from  outside  the  limits  of  the  teeing- 
ground,  the  penalty  shall  be  disqualification. 

6.  If  a  ball  be  lost  (except  as  otherwise  provided  for  in  the 
Rules  of  Golf),  the  competitor  shall  return  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  spot  from  which  the  lost  ball  was  struck,  tee  a  ball  and  lose 
a  penalty  stroke.     The  lost  ball  shall  continue  in  play,  if  it  be 
found  before  the  player  has  struck  another  ball.     The  penalty 
for  a  breach  of  this  rule  shall  be  disqualification. 

7.  If  a  competitor's  ball  strike  himself,  his  clubs  or  caddie, 
the  penalty  shall  be  one  stroke. 

8.  If  a  competitor's  ball  strike  another   competitor,  or  his 
clubs  or  caddie,  it  is  a  "rub  of  the  green,"  and  the  ball  shall  be 
played  from  where  it  lies.     If  a  competitor's  ball  which  is  at 
rest  be  moved  by  another  competitor  or  his  caddie,  or  his  club 
or  his  ball,  or  by  any  outside  agency  excepting  wind,  it  shall  be  re- 
placed as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  where  it  lay  without  penalty. 

9.  A  competitor  shall  hole  out  with  his  own  ball  at  every  hole, 
under  penalty  of  disqualification.     But  if  it  be  discovered  before 
he  has  struck  off  from  the  next  teeing-ground  or,  if  the  mistake 
occur  at  the  last  hole,  before  he  has  handed  in  his  card,  that  he 
has  not  holed  out  with  his  own  ball,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
return  and  hole  out  with  his  own  ball  without  penalty. 

10.  A  ball  may  be  lifted  from  any  place  under  penalty  of  two 
strokes.     A  ball  so  lifted  shall  be  tee'd  if  possible  behind  the 
place  where  it  lay.     If  it  be  impossible  to  tee  the  ball  behind 
the  place  where  it  lay,  it  shall  be  tee'd  as  near  as  possible  there- 
to, but  not  nearer  the  hole.     The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this 
Rule  shall  be  disqualification. 

11.  All  balls  shall  be  holed  out  under  penalty  of  disqualifica- 
tion.    When  a  competitor's  ball  is  within  20  yards  of  the  hole, 
the  competitor  shall  not  play  until  the  flag  has  been  removed 
under  penalty  of  one  stroke.     When  both   balls  are   on  the 
putting-green  if  the  player's  ball  strike  the  opponent's  ball  the 
player  shall  lose  a  stroke.     The  ball  nearer  the  hole  shall,  on 
request  of  the  player,  be  either  lifted  or  holed  out  at  the  option 
of  the  owner  under  penalty  of  his  disqualification.     Through  the 
green  a  competitor  may  have  any  other  competitor's  ball  lifted, 
if  he  find  that  it  interferes  with  his  stroke. 

12.  A  competitor,  unless  specially  authorised  by  the  Green 
Committee,  shall  not  play  with  a  professional,  and  he  may  not 
willingly  receive  advice  from  any  one  but  his  caddie,  in  any  way 
whatever,  under  penalty  of  disqualification. 

A  forecaddie  may  be  employed. 

13.  Competitors  shall  not  discontinue  play  nor  delay  to  start 
on  account  of  bad  weather,  nor  for  any  other  reason  whatever, 
except  such  as  is  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  of  the  Club  in 
charge  of  the   competition.     The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this 
Rule  is  disqualification. 
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14.  Where  in  the  "  Rules  of  Golf,"  the  penalty  for  the  breach 
of  any  Rule  is  the  loss  of  the  hole,  in  Stroke  Competitions  the 
penalty  shall  be  the  loss  of  two  strokes,  except  where  otherwise 
provided  for  in  these  Special  Rules. 

15.  Any  dispute  regarding  the  play  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Rules  of  Golf  Committee. 

16.  The  Rules  of  Golf,  so  far  as  they  are  not  at  variance  with 
these  Special  Rules,  shall  apply  to  Stroke  Competitions. 


RULES  FOR  THREE-BALL  MATCHES 

In  matches  in  which  three  players  play  against  each  other, 
each  playing  his  own  ball  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "a  three- 
ball  match"),  or  in  which  one  player  plays  his  own  ball  against 
the  best  ball  of  two  players  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "a  best 
ball  match"),  the  Rules  of  Golf  shall  apply,  subject  to  the 
following  modifications : — 

1.  Where,  in  a  three-ball  match,  at  any  teeing-ground  no 
player  is  entitled  to  claim  the  honour  from  both  opponents,  the 
same  order  of  striking  shall  be  followed  as  at  the  previous 
teeing-ground. 

2.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  side  whose  ball  is 
furthest  from  the  hole  shall  play  first,  but  a  ball  lying  nearer  the 
hole  and  belonging  to  one  of  that  side  may,  at  their  option,  be 
played  before  the  ball  lying  furthest  from  the  hole.     If  a  player 
play  when  his  opponent  should  have  done  so  he  shall  incur  no 
penalty. 

3.  If  a  player  consider  that  an  opponent's  ball  on  the  putting- 
green    might    interfere   with   his  stroke   he   may  require  the 
opponent  either  to  lift  or  to  hole  out  his  ball  at  the  opponent's 
discretion. 

4.  If  an  opponent  consider  that  the  ball  of  another  opponent 
might  be  of  assistance  to  the  player,  he  may  require  that  it  be 
either  lifted  or  holed  out  at  the  other  opponent's  discretion. 

5.  If  an  opponent  consider  that  his  own  ball  might  be  of 
assistance  to  the  player,  he  is  entitled  to  lift  it  or  hole  out  at 
his  discretion. 

6.  If  an  opponent  consider  that  the  player's  partner's  ball 
might  be  of  assistance  to  the  player,  he  may  require  that  it  be 
either  lifted  or  holed  out  at  the  player's  partner's  discretion. 

7.  In  a  three-ball  match,  a  ball  on  the  putting-green,  which 
is  moved  by  another  ball,  must  be  replaced  as  nearly  as  possible 
where  it  lay. 

8.  In  a  best  ball  match,  if  a  player's  ball  move  his  partner's 
ball  or  an  opponent's  ball,  the  opponent  shall  in  either  case 
decide  whether  the  moved  ball  shall  be  replaced  or  not. 

9.  If  in  a  three-ball  match  a  player's  ball  strike  or  be  moved 
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by  an  opponent  or  an  opponent's  caddie  or  clubs  that  opponent 
shall  lose  the  hole  to  the  player.  As  regards  the  other  opponent, 
the  occurrence  is  "  a  rub  of  the  green. 

10.  In  a  best  ball  match  if  a  player's  ball  strike  or  be  moved 
by  an  opponent  or  an  opponent's  caddie  or  clubs  the  opponent's 
side  shall  lose  the  hole. 

11.  In  a  best  ball  match  if  a  player's  ball  (the  player  being 
one  of  a  side)  strike  or  be  stopped  by  himself  or  his  partner  or 
either  of  their  caddies  or  clubs  that  player  only  shall  be  dis- 
qualified for  that  hole. 

12.  In  all  other  cases  where  a  player  would  by  the  Rules  of 
Golf  incur  the  loss  of  the  hole  he  shall  be  disqualified  for  that 
hole,  but  the  disqualification  shall  not  apply  to  his  partner. 


ETIQUETTE  OF  GOLF 

The  following  customs  belong  to  the  established  rules  of 
Etiquette,  and,  although  not  authorised  under  the  present 
code,  should  be  strictly  observed  by  all  Golfers. 

1.  A  single  player  has  no  standing,  and  must  always  give  way 
to  a  properly  constituted  match. 

2.  No  player,  caddie,  or  onlooker  should  move  or  talk  during 
a  stroke. 

3.  No  player  should  play  from  the  tee  until  the  party  in  front 
have  played  their  second  strokes  and  are  out  of  range,  nor  play 
up  to  the  putting-green  till  the  party  in  front  have  holed  out  and 
moved  away. 

4.  The  player  who  has  the  honour  from  the  tee  should  be 
allowed  to  play  before  his  opponent  tees  his  ball. 

5.  Players  who  have  holed  out  should  not  try  their  putts  orer 
again  when  other  players  are  following  them. 

6.  Players  looking  for  a  lost  ball  must  allow  other  matches 
coming  up  to  pass  them. 

7.  On  request  being  made,  a  three-ball  match  must  allow  a 
single,  threesome,  or  foursome  to  pass.      Any  match  playing 
a  whole  round  may  claim  the  right  to  pass  a  match  playing  a 
shorter  round. 

8.  If  a  match  fail  to  keep  its  place  on  the  green,  and  lose  in 
distance  one  clear  hole  on  those  in  front,  it  may  be  passed,  on 
request  being  made 

9.  Turf  cut  or  displaced  by  a  stroke  should  be  at  once  replaced. 
10.  A  player  should  carefully  fill  up  all  holes  made  by  himself 

in  a  bunker. 
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ACCURACY,  preferable  to  length, 

Cleek,  as  a  putter,  82 

69.  75 

Clubs,  varieties  of,  3 

Addressing  the  ball,  definition, 

„      balance,  31,  43 

i  * 

,,      choice  and  care,  29 

Addressing  the  ball,  description, 

,,      weight  of,  33 

52 

Comfort,  stance,  51 

All  Square,  14 

grip,  44 

Aluminium  clubs,  31,  32 
Approaching,  69 

,,        in  putting,  94 
Confidence,  essential  in  putting, 

Approach-shot,  14 

92 

Course,  definition,  15 

BAFFY,  14,  31,  67 

Cross-winds,  effect  of,  112 

,,       a  substitute  for  brassey, 

Cup,  15 

66 

"Cupped  "ball,  66,  103 

,,       a  substitute  for  iron,  68 

Cut  on  ball,  15,  86 

Bag  for  clubs,  35 
Balls  —  golf,  history  of,  3 

"DEAD"  ball,  16 

,,    painting,  37,  38 

Divot,  definition,  16 

,,   prevention  of  chipping,  37 

,,      replacing,  29,  76 

,,   re-made,  37 

Don'ts,  152-157 

Bent,  definition,  14 

Dormy,  16 

Bogey,  14,  122 

Driver,  1  6,  31,  32 

,,       Colonel,  125 

Driving-mashie,  32 

Brassey,  14,  31,  33,  64,  65 

,,              substitute      for 

Bulger,  14 

cleek,  79 

Bunker,  14,  71 

Driving,  the  art  of,  38 

,,       how  to  get  out  of,  88 

,,        out-driving    opponent, 

Bye,  15 

124 

CADDIE,  15 

ETIQUETTE  of  golf,  26,  168 

Carry,  15 
Casual  water,  1  5 

Eye  on  the  ball,  54,  93 
Eye  not  on  the  ball,  90 

Chip,  definition,  15 
,,      how  to  play  a,  87 
Chipping  of  paint,  prevention  of, 

FACE,  16 
Faces  of  clubs—  ridged,  34 

37 

,,           care  of,  36 

Cleek,  15,  31 

Finish  of  stroke,  63 

„      use  of,  78 

Flat,  definition,  16 

,,      not  for  driving,  39 

Fog,         ,,          16 
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Follow  through,  54,  57 

Luck,  106,  129 

Foozle,  1  6 

Four-ball  matches,  130 

MASHIE,  19,  31,  83 

Foursome,  16,  122 

Mashie,  driving-,  32,  79 

Mashie-niblick,  5 

GOBBLE,  definition,  17 

Match,  19 

Green,            ,,          17 

Match-play,  19,  121 

Grip,               ,,          17 

,,         the  true  game,  122 

,  ,      two  kinds  of,  40 

Medal-play,  19,  121 

,,      fancy,  45 

,,         steadiness  essential 

,,       "  comfortable,"  44 

in,  123 

Gutty  balls,  3,  17 

Medium  iron,  31 

,,       ,,     extinction  of,  28 

Mill's  Aluminium  Spoons,  69 

Mud  on  ball,  27 

HABITS,  bad,  25 

Half,  17 

NECK  of  club,  20 

Half  shot,  halved  hole,  17 

Nerves,  119,  129 

Half-swing,  value  of,  84 

Niblick,  20,  31 

Halved  match,  17 

„       use  of,  88 

Handicaps,  131 

Nose  of  club,  20 

Hanging  lie,  18,  70,  105 

Hazard,  18,  28 

OCTOGENARIAN  golf,  7 

Head  of  club,  18 

Odds,  20,  133,  135 

„    of  player,  57,  61 
History  of  golf,  1-13 

Oiling  the  clubs,  36 
One  off  two,  etc.  ,  20 

"Hitting  "the  ball,  53,  54,  56,81 

Out  of  bounds,  20 

Hook,  18,  109 

Over-confidence,  1  20 

Huntercombe  Links,  145,  149 

Over-practice,  119 

,,            scoring  card,  147 

Over-swing,  64 

IMITATIVE  faculty,  22 
Inland  links,  145 

PAINTING,  golf  balls,  37,  38 
Park's  putter,  34,  loo 

Irons,  3,  18,  34,  72 

Plus,  21 

,,     substitute  for  brassey,  66 

Practice,  24,  114 

,,        with  one  club,  117 

JERK  shot,  18,  56 

,,        indoor  putting,  118 

Jigger,  5 

Pressing,  21,  57,  120 

Professionals,  11-13 

LADIES  on  the  links,  138  et  seq. 

,,            or  teachers,  25 

Lie,  19 

Pull,  intentional,  108 

Like,  like  as  we  lie,  19 

Putt,  definition,  21 

Links,  laying  out,  143 

Putter,       ,,         21 

,  ,      seaside  and  inland,  144, 

,,       Park's,  34,  IOO 

»45 

,,      grip  of,  95 

Lofting  ball,  66 
Loft  on  club,  19 

Putting-cleek,  5 
Putting-green,  definition,  21 

Long-faced  clubs,  33 
Long-handled  clubs,  33 

Putting-greens,    varying    char- 
acter of,  98 

I/O 

INDEX 


Putting,  secret  of  good,  92 
,,       comfortable  stance,  94 
,,        practice  essential,  97 

Putts,  missing  of  short,  94 

RIGHT  hand,  function  of,  44 
Rub  of  the  green,  21 
Rubber-cored  balls,  21,  36 
Rules  of  golf,  26,  158 
Run,  21 
Running-up  shot,  77 

SCHKNECTADY  putter,  5 

Sclaff,  21,  74,  8 1 

Scooping  the  ball,  66 

Scoring  in  medal  play,  131 

Scratch,  21 

Self-control,  need  for,  23,  89.  124 
,,  training  in,  128 

Shafts  of  clubs,  care  of,  35,  36 

Short-headed  clubs,  33 

Short  putts,  should  be  holed  out, 
101 

Single,  21 

Slice,  21 

,,     intentional,  108 

Slow  back,  56 

Snow  on  putting  greens,  1 50 

Sole,  21 

Spoon,  21,  31 

Spring,  21 

Stance,  21,  45,  48 
,,       two  kinds,  49 
,,       "comfortable,"  51 


Stroke,  definition,  21 

Stroke  hole,  21 

Style,  25,  26 

Stymie,  21,  106 

Sweep,   as   opposed   to   "hit," 
S3.  56 

Swing,  21,  52,  58 

,,     slow  back,  54,  56 
„      upward   and  downward, 
54,  61,  64 

TEE,  21 

Tee,  advantage  of  low,  46 

Teeing  the  ball,  45 

Teeing-ground,  22,  47 
i    Third,  22 

Threesomes,  122 
j    Through  the  green,  47,  158 

Timing  the  stroke,  62 

Toe  of  club,  22 

Topping  ball,  22,  114 

Tournaments,  135 

Trunk,  control  of,  57,  61 

Tuition,  need  for,  24 

Two  more,  etc.,  22 

UPRIGHT,  22 

WAGGLE,  22,  58 
Whins,  22 
Whipping,  22 
"Whippy"  shaft,  33 
Wind,  how  to  combat,  no 
Wrist-shot,  22 
Wrist  work,  84 
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facsimiles  of  autograph  letters.  8J  by  5^.  Cloth  gilt,  348  pages. 
Price  6s.  net. 

Here  the  reader  will  find  himself  in  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  Emperors,  Kings, 
Queens,  and  Princes,  of  Savants  and  distinguished  Musicians,  of  Painters  and 
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Notes  from   my   South  Sea  Log.     By  Louis  BECKE, 

author  of  "  By  Reef  and  Palm."     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

An  account  of  Mr  Becke's  sporting  and  fishing  adventures  whilst  supercargo  in  the 
South  Seas,  together  with  many  notes  on  the  habits  and  superstitions  of  the 
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The  ABC  Literary  Guide  to  London.  With  many 
illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  is.  net. 

The  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  add  interest  to  rambles  in  London  by  a  careful 
alphabetical  record  of  the  homes  and  haunts  of  distinguished  literary  men  and 
women.  In  many  cases,  as  is  duly  noted,  the  houses  themselves  are  still  standing  ; 
in  others  the  sites  are  definitely  pointed  out,  and  short  extracts  are  given  from 
biographies,  showing  with  what  particular  event*  in  the  lives  of  their  occupants  these 
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STORY.  Fully  illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  los.  6d.  net. 
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Some  "{Reflections  of  a  Ikafci. 


Half  a  hole  is  better  than  no  win. 

Happy  is  the  golfer  that  hath  his  bag  full  of  good  clubs 
and  balls. 

Take  care  of  your  weak  clubs ;  the  others  will  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Sufficient  unto  the  game  is  each  hole  thereof. 

Nine  holes  make  a  man— hanker  for  nine  more. 

The  rolling  ball  gathers  no  moss — only  worm-casts ! 

One  "  gobble  "  does  not  make  a  good  putter. 

•'  Rubber-cores  "  make  the  course  grow  shorter. 

Age  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale  the  infinite  variety — 

of  the  language  in  a  bunker. 
One  round  to-day  is  worth  two  on  the  morrow. 
The  love  of  "slogging"  is  the  root  of  nearly  all  "foozling." 
A  bad  caddie  is  known  by  the  balls  he  "  loses." 
Every  caddie  carries  the  Open  Championship  in  his  bag. 
There's  many  a  '•  foozJe  "  'twixt  the  tee  and  the  hole. 
The  putter  is  mightier  than  the  driver. 
Too  much  "  waggle  "  spoils  the  swing. 
It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  your  opponent's  ball  nowhere. 
Where  the  lost  ball  is,  there  will  the  caddies  be  gathered 

together — later  on  ! 

As  the  club  is  swung,  so  is  the  ball  inclined. 
An  ounce  of  "  sweep  "  is  worth  a  ton  of  "  hit." 
A  good  ball  needs  no  bush — and  doesn't  get  it,   either. 
Who  drives  a  long  ball  needs  not  himself  be  long. 
Appearances  are  deceitful— and  so  are  some  disappearances 

(of  the  ball). 
There's  a  factory  that  re-moulds  our  balls,  rough-hack  them 

how  we  will. 
Some  caddies  are  the  architects  of  their  players'  misfortunes. 


